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If you like ELFQUEST, you're bound to enjoy MICRA--a new bi-monthly comic book. This 12-issue 
limited series forms a science fiction novel of epic proportions, clearly told with sensitive writing by 
Lamar Waldron and beautiful art by Ted Boonthanakit. In MICRA, you won't find superheroes or 
characters based on toys--just fascinating men and women caught up in a complex, dangerous world. 


Here's what DON THOMPSON, 

Editor of the Comics Buyers’ 
CONTROLLED REMOTE AUTOMATON Leila toh adaaiartedvis 
world, built on present-day trends, in 
which the upper castes of society 
live in pollution-free domed cities 
while the rebellious lower castes live 
outside, amid the hazardous wastes 
of modern man. The heroine, a 
spoiled, rich, young woman, is 
crippled in a terrorist attack and is 
given the opportunity to be useful 
by controlling an experimental MInd 
Controlled Remote Automaton, a 
powerful robotic duplicate. 

"There is an awful lot more to it 
than that, including several subplots 
only hinted at in the first issue, but 
you should discover those joys for 
yourself. I heartily recommend it." 


STAN LEE, the most popular 
comics writer in history, says: 
"T think the story's terrific! It reads 
like a movie. I usually haven't the 
time or patience to wade through 
these things, but I read every word of 
MICRA! It’s a really good job. 
Excelsior!" 


Like ELFQUEST, MICRA has won 
praise from authors outside comics, 
like RAY BRADBURY. Now's the 
time you should try MICRA, while 

you can start from the beginning. 


MICRA #2 is on sale now. 

MICRA #1 may still be available in 
some areas. But don't worry--if you 
can't find the first issue, we've 
included a complete recap in 
MICRA #2. 


The cover of MICRA #3, which ships the last week of January 
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The Southern Knights find 
themselves in a world of 
sword-and-sorcery. 

A world filled with fear. 
A world ruled by evil. 


Aworld of tyranny—and yet a 
world with a prophecy: 


“When dragons return, the 
evil shall be driven out.” 


Story - HENRY VOGEL 
Art- PEPPERS & PROPST 


Volume 2 of the 
EARLY DAYS OF THE KNIGHTS! 


Volume 2 of the early adventures of the 
Knights! This is your chance to find out the 
history of the #1 Super Team of the South! See 
Serpent's first appearance and the beginning of 
her interest in Dragon. Learn how Aramis 
Merrow came to the 20th century from the 18th. 
Meet Carl and Larry, the strangest assassins of 
all. Bonus! A new, never-before-published story 
that stars Carl and Larry — by popular demand! 

If you've never experienced the early adven- 
tures, this graphic novel is just what you need to 
bone up on Southern Knights history. And if 
you're fortunate enough to have read these rare 
early issues, this collection makes it much 
easier to reread and refer to them (and you don’t 
have to handle your potentially valuable origin- 
al editions). And don't forget the all-new Carl 
and Larry story you've been waiting for! 


68 pages—graphic novel 
Only $4.95 
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I've got a great idea for a new 
superhero. He’s got round shoulders, 
golden curls and a gentle face. What, you 
say — no Rambo? Maybe not, but just 
such a hero lives in David Anthony Kraft’s 
hallway — Jan of the Jungle, painted in 
the 1930a by Robert A. Graef, cover ar- 
tist for ARGOSY, sort of the John Byrne 
of his day. Jan of the Jungle was design- 
ed to answer the call for Hero in his time 
as much as the X-Men were designed to 
fit the current need. Standards change. 
Take Wolverine — can you see him in Lee 
and Kirby’s original Marvel Universe? A 
guy whp’d just as soon rip your throat out 
as give you a dime for a cuppa coffee? 
Unimaginable as Hero, he’d have seem- 
ed worse than Dr. Doom! 

AS our world view changes, so does our 
need for heroes. I never thought I'd see 
the day when Magneto’s greatest struggle 
was how to avoid bruising tender adole- 
sent feelings. Today’s Spider-Man owes 
more to DALLAS and DYNASTY than 
to Ditko’s drawing board. Or compare 
Barry Smith’s Conan to Arnold 
Schwarznegger’s. 

In this age of computerization and 
behavior modification we all secretly hope 
for some mighty new Hero to burst forth 
and grip us from within, the way Super- 
man and Spider-Man once did. Every time 
I turn around, scores of superheroes get 
slaughtered wholesale, and new ones pop 
up like mushrooms to take their place — 
but all the super powers in Creation don’t 
amount to a hill of beans unless you've 
got a human being with a soul inside. 

I long for a Hero to help clear away the 
debris and guide us through the world, in- 
stead of tearing it apart. 

— Mark Borax 
Managing Editor 
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**I think super heroes are a dead end.’’ 


J. MARC 
DeMATTEIS 


(1) issue, Marc discussed the 

Qh of his writing career 

as a record critic for ROLLING 
STONE and a writer of horror and mystery 
stories for DC, where he created ‘ 
Vampire’ and the unforgettable Creature 
Commandos. This issue, Marc describes 
what happened when he moved over to 
Marvel... 
MIKE HIGGINS: Wasn’t your first work 
for Marvel the XANADU adaptation? 
MARC: Oh, yes, it was. (Laughter.) The 
less said about that the better. I didn’t want 
to mention that. It wasn’t my fault. They 
had 550 artists on that, plus that 
movie. . .First of all, the first version of 
the film script was better. I wrote a whole 
script based on that first version. Then they 
said, ‘‘Oh, they made some changes in the 
script,’’ and they gave me a script that the 
movie people had changed — made it really 
bad. Anything that was interesting in the 
film they took out — and so I had to 
downgrade my script. So, it wasn’t a good 
movie to begin with, and they had 500 ar- 
tists on it. That was the first thing from 
Marvel that came out with my name on it 
— but luckily no one bought it so it didn’t 
matter. 
JIM: SALICRUP: According to Jim 
Shooter, no movie adaptation, including 
XANADU, has ever lost money. 
MARC: Really? 
MIKE HIGGINS: What I think was great 
was I did a movie adaptation of ROCK 
AND RULE and the movie never came 
out. The book sold 25% on the newsstands. 
The movie never even came out — so peo- 
ple just buy Marvel. 


MARC: Anyway, I was kind of thrust in- 
to these three books a month, full-length 
books. I didn’t realize it at the time but 
looking back in retrospect I definitely 
floundered a bit. It was like, ‘Wow! What 
am I gonna do with 22 pages?”’ One of my 
theories is that a lot of 22-page stories can 
be done in eight pages, you know, and then 
they start to get really padded. It was like, 
“Okay, now the Defenders fight demons 
for three pages.”’ (Laughter.) That’s the 
other thing — well you know I always us- 
ed to have a hard time with fight scenes. 
T really used to just like cringe when I got 
to the fight scenes ’cause I never knew how 
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to handle them the right way ‘cause they 
bored me personally. It took me a long time 
to find some way to get that interesting, and 

I really had to learn about that stuff on 
TEAM-UP, which was really based on all 
that stuff — to do these multi-level stories 
where I could satisfy me and still have the 


action and still have the humor and all that.- 


That seems to be my pattern on everything 
that I did. I would do six or eight really 
awful issues and then find the book. Un- 
ity I didn’t find CAPTAIN 
RICA until you weren’t the editor 
anymore. (Laughter. ) 
JIM: Well, these things Rappen. 
MARC: Those first six or fight CAPTAIN 
AMERICAs really sucked, too. Those 
were really terrible. But luckily I think I 
redeemed myself after that. 


| JIM: But at least our CAPTAIN AMERICA 
sold very well. (Laughter.) 


MARC: They didn’t stop selling well un- 
til I started getting royalty checks. 
(Laughter. ) 

JIM: You were doing the TEAM-UPs with 
Spider-Man. What was that like, to finally 
write Spider-Man stories? 

MARC: It was fun. The interesting thing 
was that I found I had more affinity for 
Spider-Man than I really thought I would, 
you know — considering that my favorite 
stuff was the really weird, offbeat kind of 
stories — which were generally the kind 
of stories that I did better. I really thought 
that I couldn’t do that kind of mainstream 
character and do it well, But I thought 
overall I did a pretty good job on TEAM- 
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J. MARC DeMATTEIS 


‘*Stan Lee was a genius at creating 


good children’s literature.’’ 


THE NEW DEFENDERS, in Marc’s opinion a change for the worse because it made 


UP, and Spider-Man was fun. But there’s 
just so far that I could go with it — just 
so far anybody can go with the team-up 
concept. I think I did it for two years, and 
two years of team-up is a lot of team-up. 
And like I said, I did the first six or eight 
issues where I was functioning under this 
dilemma of trying to find the book. 
MARVEL TEAM-UP, aside from a few 
bright spots here and there — Claremont’s 
run comes to mind — was a pretty shitty 
comic, you know. I was functioning under 
this idea of what you have to do in a team- 
up comic, and then Tom DeFalco said, 


the unusual title a regular super hero comic. 


‘‘Do whatever you want. Just make sure 
you have the action in there, but do the kind 
of stories that you want.”’ Herb Trimpe 
was doing the book, and just when he left 
was when I found the book, you know, 
which was too bad ’cause I would have lik- 
ed to have done some good stories for 
Herb. Just when Kerry Gammill came on 
I did a story with the Gargoyle which was 
one of my favorite favorite stories. Then 
I did about eight or ten TEAM-UPs that 
I really liked. Then I stayed on the book 
about three issues longer than I should have 
*cause I burned out. I did this one with 
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Herb — and it’s always the ones that real- 
ly suck that sell well, I noticed (Laughter. ) 
— that I think was the worst story that I 
ever did. It was a two-part thing — one with 
Wolverine and one with Professor X — and 
they were awful because ...I know 
somebody out there’s going, ‘No, they 
weren’t that bad.’’ Maybe not. (Laughter. ) 
When I say the stuff was awful I mean in 
terms of satisfying me. I’m not talking 
about the general quality of the book in 
relation to other comics or anything. 
Anyway, I just have no feeling at all for 
the New X-Men. They don’t do anything 
for me, and they never did from the mo- 
ment they appeared — it’s a very well-done 
book, but those characters just never touch- 
ed me — and Wolverine out of all of them 
is the one character that I liked or 
understood the least. Tom said, ““Let’s do 
Spider-Man and Wolverine.’’ Suddenly, I 
had this Spider-Man and Wolverine story. 
I killed myself trying to come up with this 
one plot that I thought was okay. Tom said, 
“No, that didn’t quite work. Try it again.”’ 
Then I finally came up with one that pleas- 
ed him and that I hated, you know — and 
of course it was a two-parter and the se- 
cond part was even worse than the first. 
(Laughter.) But the Wolverine issue went 
through the roof, it sold so well — and of 
course, you know, that was the one that 
really sucked. 

I found that on DEFENDERS, too. The 
stories that I liked the best were, once 
again, psychological fantasies — stories 
with characters like Devil-Slayer and Son 
of Satan who I really felt an affinity for. 
I sank my teeth into those characters and 
did these really meaty stories that nobody 
bought. I'd get like 14° in royalties, or 
whatever. And then we did this three-part 
Squadron Supreme story which had all the 
Defenders and all the members of the 
Squadron Supreme. It was a complicated 
story and when it was all over Al Milgram 
said, ‘‘Yeah, that was a little confusing, 
wasn’t it?’’ I wished he would have told 
me when the story was going on — but, 
of course, those were the three best-selling 
issues of THE DEFENDERS until the New 
Defenders came along. I forgot where I 
started and where I was leading with this. 
JIM: What was it like to write Spider-Man? 
MARC: Oh, yeah. Overall I enjoyed it, 
but there was just so far I could go with it. 
JIM: Let’s talk about the books one by 
one... 

MARC: Okay. 

JIM: DEFENDERS. How did that work 
out? 

MARC: DEFENDERS — I think as you 
can tell by now — I did some of my very 
best and my very worst work imaginable. 
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I’m amazed in retrospect.at some of the 
good stories. The first half-a-dozen issues 
that I did comprised the ‘‘Six-Fingered 
Hand” story which brought in Son of 
Satan. I was so full of vampires and all this 
stuff from DC, and then I’m working on 
CONAN with all these demons; it took me 
about a year to de-demon myself. So all 
those early DEFENDERS were all full of 
this demonic stuff. I look back on it now 
and it’s kind of like, to once again liken 
it to rock ’n’ roll, kind of like the Sex 
Pistols, you know. 1977 new wave rock 
‘n’ roll was really crude — in fact, the guys 
were really not very good musicians — but 
it’s got a lot of energy and commitment. 
That’s the way I see it when I look back 
on it. Some of it was almost embarrassing 
to me. My very first issue I really liked. 
That’s the other thing — I’ve found that 
if I go to do a fill-in, a one-issue fill-in on 
something, I come up with this one really 
great idea. It'll be really good. My first 
issue of DEFENDERS was like my 
DEFENDERS fill-in, and although I didn’t 
have the skill at the time to do full justice 
to the idea, it’s a story I can look back on 
and not be embarrassed. It was basically 
the Defenders as the Justice League. But 
then I had to do another one and another 
one — and again there was a lot of com- 
mitment and a lot of energy, but it just 
wasn’t very good. It took me about six or 
eight issues — it was like issues #92 
through #100. DEFENDERS #101 was 
like the first story that / really liked. Then. 
from there it was like this constant up and 
down graph, you know. Whenever I would 
try to do something that.I thought was 
‘‘mainstream”’ and would please the fans 
out there it would always go pthhht. Then 
whenever I just listened to whatever I 
wanted to do, and did it, do weird stories, 
it was great. I did a story with Devil-Slayer 
called ‘‘Hunger” which was a very power- 
ful story — and it still holds up. I did a story 
-with Son of Satan called ‘‘The Double,” 
you know, and it’s the same thing. I would 
get the royalty check ten months later and 
see that that was the one where it really dip- 
ped, but those are the stories that I can look 
back on, that I really like and can show to 
a friend without embarrassment. 

That’s a good gauge. None of my friends 
are really into comics or anything. Even 
growing up I was into them by myself and 
everyone else I knew was normal. 
(Laughter.) So if it’s a story I feel that I 
can show to somebody else who’s not into 
comics, without embarrassment, I know it’s 
good. So I know MOONSHADOW’s good 
because I can show it to anybody. In fact, 
I think MOONSHADOW has more appeal 
to them than it does to the average comic 
fan. 
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So, yeah, THE DEFENDERS was just 
this up and down thing, and then it just 
reached the point where I thought I was 
burning out. I really needed a change, so 
[initiated this New Defenders business. But 
what I realized was that in creating the 
NEW DEFENDERS I created a book that 
was exactly the kind of thing that I hated 
to write. I made it into a standard superhero 
team, you know; which was real good for 
the sales — it really boosted the sales — 
but after six issues of that I said, “I think 
three years is enough.” Happily, Peter 
Gillis came along and made it weird again, 
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and I think he did a better job with it than 
Tever could have done with it. So, that all 
worked out. Out of all the books I worked 
on I have the best feelings — in terms of 
my own memories and commitment and 
working with Don Perlin — for 
DEFENDERS. It was a very good ex- 
perience. Like I said, the work was very 
uneven; but it was a good experience. Don 
gets ignored by a lot of people, and Don 
is extremely good. The nice thing about 
Don is he really tries and he really improves 
and he gets better and better. You see the 
work he’s doing now and... He’s doing 


stuff now which sometimes I wish he was 
doing then. (Laughter.) 

JIM: J think he’s getting more direction 
working with an artist like Carl Potts. 
MARC: Yeah, Carl helps a lot. Don, in 
the course of that book, became a friend. 
I still speak with Don all the time, though 
we're not working on anything together at 
the moment. I really have a lot of good feel- 
ing about THE DEFENDERS. The nice 
thing also is that the book never sold 
tremendously well, but it has these really 
hardcore fans who responded passionate- 
ly to all the weird shit that I was doing. 


DeMatteis does Buck Rogers — interior art by Al McWilliams — circa 1980. 


J. MARC DeMATTEIS 


<<T always thought I was gon- 


I don’t think I ever got a good review on 
an issue of DEFENDERS in any fan press 
anywhere. Cat Yronwode called 
DEFENDERS #100 the worst comic book 
of the decade. Luckily, it was only 1980, 
so it wasn’t that bad. (Laughter.) But I feel 
like, looking back, I walked away from 
DEFENDERS with a lot more good feel- 
ing than CONAN or some of the other 
stuff. What else? What else did I write? 
JIM: CAPTAIN AMERICA. 

MARC: Actually, it started out before I 
was even here under contract. Shooter 
came to me when they were doing the 
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CAPTAIN AMERICA TV movie and 
said, ‘We want to do a tie-in, a TREAS- 
URY EDITION tie-in with the CAPTAIN 
AMERICA TV movie. Come up with a 
story.” So I did this Captain America goes 
to Hollywood story... 
MIKE CARLIN: That was the best Cap- 
tain America story you ever did, the one 
you felt was the most accurate representa- 
tion of the character. . . 
MARC: Yes, and I had the most emotional 
commitment then. (Laughter.) Actually, at 
the time it was work, so I had a lot of emo- 
tional commitment. (Laughter.) He actu- 
ally got to go to Hollywood and meet Reb 
Brown, you know. But luckily, in their 
wisdom, they cancelled it. I got paid for 
it, though, so it was okay. And then... 
JIM: But I dug it out. 
MARC: Stern and Byrne left you up in 
the air, so we reworked the TREASURY 
as a three-issue fill-in. Again, when I say 
I think those stories were wretched. . .I 
didn’t think so at the time. At the time I 
was, you know, finding my way and do- 
ing the best that I could — and obviously, 
hopefully, people were reading them and 
liking them. But when I look at them now 
against what J value as a good story, they 
don’t hold up. So, we did that three-parter. 
That’s why I was glad I got to do the Red 
Skull again, you know. When I did the Red 
Skull the first time around I don’t know 
who that character was — he wasn’t the 
Red Skull. And then I did another fill-in 
which was that “‘American Dreamers” sto- 
ry. That was a good story — which was 
my little tribute to Philip K. Dick. And 
then Dave Kraft kept coming in every third 
issue and doing two fill-ins. Then I’d come 
back and do two fill-ins. Somewhere along 
the line I started doing the book regularly. 
It took me awhile. I remember I did a two- 
part DEFENDERS/CAPTAIN AMERICA 
crossover which rhade no sense what- 
soever. And _ then. ..something 
happened. . . 
JIM: Team America. 
MARC: Team America — that was 
another one we kind of got forced into do- 
ing. We previewed Team America ‘in 
CAPTAIN AMERICA. Actually, the Mad 
Thinker angle was pretty good. . .Right 
about when you left the book as editor, Jim, 
it got good. I don’t know what it was. 
JIM: That’s how it goes. 
MARC: It had nothing to do with you. It 
just happened to like, you know, something 
clicked and I understood my Captain 
America. Whether it was someone else’s 
I don’t know, but I came to understand the 
character. And then Mike Zeck and I came 
to understand each other, too, which helped 
a lot. If you remember, in the beginning, 
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I don’t think we quite understood each other 
at all. 

JIM: Well, I think Zeck is — from what 
everything you've been saying — he’s like 
the opposite. He likes action. 

MARC; Well, again, CAPTAIN AMERI- 
CA was one of the books where I guess 
I was able to do the action. It didn’t bother 
me as much, for some reason. I think I 
never even thought of Captain America as 
a superhero. He so transcends the normal 
superhero that he becomes this something 
else, this symbol, this bigger-than-life thing. 
In the course of the books I really got to 
like him, which has to happen if you’re go- 
ing to continue to write a book for that long. 
Treally liked the character, and I got to real- 
ly like Bernie and the other supporting 


characters — and then bringing in 
Nomad. ..After my first six or so abys- 
mal issues — I’m pretty pleased with the 
whole run on CAPTAIN AMERICA. I’m 
real sorry that Zeck left when he did — 
which is not meant as a dig against Paul 
Neary. It’s just that the Deathlok issues that 
we did really reached a peak there, espe- 
cially the first two parts, and then he went 
off to do SECRET WARS and Neary came 
on. In terms of the storyline that followed, 
which was that whole death of the Red 
Skull storyline, up until the last two parts 
which were butchered by hands that were 
not mine. . .maybe I shouldn’t say butch- 
ered. ..changed. .. 

MIKE CARLIN: Altered. 

MARC: Altered, yeah. I was pretty 
pleased with the work. Again, I can look 
back on most of those without embarrass- 
ment. In fact, with a little bit of pride. 
JIM: I’m glad to hear that. What else? 
What have we left out here? 

MARC: GHOST RIDER, which is easily 
forgotten. I liked the GHOST RIDER stuff, 
too. Working with Bob Budiansky on that. 
Bob and I really worked well together — 
it was the first time I ever worked with 
somebody who was actively co-plotting the 
book. Overall I think we did consistently 
good work, you know. I don’t have any- 
thing profound to say about GHOST 
RIDER other than I think we did some 
good work on it. 

JIM: Well, then you did lots’ — it seemed 
like a lot — of limited series. 

MARC: ICEMAN, SUB-MARINER and 
GARGOYLE -— in ascending order of 
quality. 

JIM: Didn’t like ICEMAN, huh? 
MARC: It was just a mistake. It was my 
idea, so there was no one to blame but my- 
self. I'll just say that it was a mistake and 


SHOULDERS SAG, AS 
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The Hulk and Hellcat have a tiff in THE DEFENDERS #101. 


na be a rock ’n’ roll star.’’ 


if the series made any sense whatsoever it 
was due to Bob Budiansky. That was a 
case where the editor’s input was really 
needed — and Bob was a big help. It still 
failed, of course. (Laughter.) And, of 
course, it was the biggest selling thing I’ve 
ever done. 
JIM: Why do you think that is? 
MARC: DEFENDERS. You know, any- 
thing with DEFENDERS in it goes through 
the roof. 
JIM: Right. 
MARC: No, it was mutants, of course., 
Mutants, mutants, and more mutants. 
JIM: What about SUB-MARINER? 
MARC: That reunited the GHOST RIDER 
team. ..me and Bob and Tom De Falco. 
It was a good piece of work. Nothing to 
go down in history or anything, but it was 
good. Nothing to be embarrassed about. 
And I especially like the second one. . .the 
one where we got into Namor's repressed 
feelings about his days as a Bowery bum. 
Y’know, here’s this Prince. . .one of the 
most arrogant fuckers on the planet — and 
he spent years as a Bowery bum. What 
does that do to a man? I think’that angle 
really worked. And that’s all I have to say 
about that one. 
JIM: GARGOYLE? 
MARC: GARGOYLE — out of all the 
things I’ve done for the Marvel line. . .as 
opposed to Epic and graphic novels and 
those things. .. GARGOYLE was far and 
away the best. It really worked. 
JIM: Why? Why GARGOYLE and not 
ICEMAN? 
C: Well, for one thing, he’s mine. 
1 wed him. He comes out of 
me.\..shares many of my concerns and 
neuroses and — 
JIM: You hang around spor a lot? 


MARC: Yeah. But it jut worked from 
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the beginning. I'd always wanted to do that 
character the right way. We'd had him in 
DEFENDERS for years and Don Perlin 
and I were... We came to like him so 
much, as a person. . .this was a classic case 
of the character coming alive for us. We 
came to like Isaac Christians, this little old 
man inside the Gargoyle’s body, so much 
that it began to mellow out the way we por- 
trayed the outer shell, the gargoyle aspect. 
And, before you know it, he’s this cute little 
funny animal. Which he was never intended 
to be. 

JIM: So you wanted to get back on course? 
MARC: Yeah. I wanted to do a classic 
dark fantasy. Let’s face it, the only other 
dark fantasy or horror or whatever that’s 
out there now is SWAMP THING — and 
if you’re gonna do that kind of book — 
although I think GARGOYLE was vastly 
different from SWAMP THING, vastly 
different — you'd better do good work. 
*Cause comparisons are inevitable. Any- 
way, Carl Potts was the editor, and we've 
always had a good working relationship, 
he’s really dedicated to quality control, 
y’know. He wants all his books to be the 
best. He really does. And Carl found Mark 
Badger... 

JIM: Where did he find him? 

MARC: Begging on the street, I think. 
(Laughter.) I don’t know — a convention 
or something. And Mark was just perfect. 
Perfect. And the story just flowed out of 
me — the way all good stories should — 
and it just clicked. It just worked. And, 
happily, it sold pretty well, considering that 
this was a character that most people didn’t 
even know about. And the response has 
been... I was at this convention down in 
Texas and this guy walks up to me, shakes 
my hand with this bone-crushing grip, looks 


me in the eyes and says: ‘“Thanks for 
Isaac.’’ That’s been the feeling I’ve been 
getting from talking to people. They were 
really touched by this thing. "Cause, as I 
said before, it wasn’t really horror. It was 
a psychological fantasy. A character study. 
A spiritual quest. 

(ENTER JOE RUBINSTEIN) 

JOE RUBINSTEIN: | think MOON- 
SHADOW is brilliant. 

MARC: Thank you. I appreciate that. 
JOE: It really is swell stuff. 
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MARC: You see, that’s where we’re get- 
ting. I had to go through all that bad materi- 
al so I could finally do this one series. 
JOE: Don’t tell me what’s coming. 
MARC: I won’t tell you a thing. Some- 
times, honestly, J don’t even know. It sur- 
prises me as well. 
JIM: Well, when you were writirig all this 
stuff were you thinking, ‘“‘What I'd really 
like to be doing is...” 
MARC: Well, who was I talking to today? 
Somebody came up to me — Peter Gillis 
— and he was saying, ‘I can see now in 
MOONSHADOW all those things you 
were trying to do before in all this other 
stuff, but they wouldn’t quite fit’’ into the 
square or whatever. I don’t know whether 
I was thinking ‘I have to do MOON- 
SHADOW” or anything like that. I guess 
it was always a question of finding the right 
vehicle for my own particular talents, you 
know — which obviously those books 
weren’t. I mean, I was really doing the best 
that I could, and hopefully some of it was 
good — I know some of it is good — but 
I think for the type of stuff that I do well 
I really needed to step outside the square. 
When J did the original Greenberg the 
Vampire story in BIZARRE ADVEN- 
TURES, I got this incredible response to 
that story — mostly in the office. I don’t 
think anyone out there noticed the story, 
but it’s more important sometimes to get 
the response from the people in the office. 
And I said, ‘‘Gee, what is it with this sto- 
ry?” Well (A) it’s not superheroes, (B) it 
really came out of me. In spite of the fact 
that it was a vampire story, these are real 
people. A bunch of neurotic Jews from 
Brooklyn — people I know very well. And 
it had humor in it. Some of my 
DEFENDERS were just so deadly serious 
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and full of breast-beating and all of that — 
and I think one of my strengths as a writer 
is the humor, but I never managed to in- 
ject that so much into the stories, you know. 
And Greenberg had a lot of that. It dawned 
on me that I was putting the same amount 
of work into both things and yet one 
worked and one didn’t. It’s because of the 
direction and the type of story that it is. So 
that kind of woke me up. 

JIM: What led to MOONSHADOW then? 
MARC: I’ve had that idea for ten years at 
least; and like I mentioned, one of the first 
samples at Shooter’s office — in 1979 or 
whatever — was this think called 
STARDUST which was a very kind of ear- 
ly and vague version of MOONSHADOW. 
I didn’t do it then, thank God, because it 
really needed time to develop and grow in 
my head. I had it floating around and it just 
gestated in the back of my head and evolved 
and grew. And then the last time my con- 
tract was up. . . I know what was happen- 
ing. I was there slogging away on 
DEFENDERS and all of this stuff, you 
know. The past few years things have been 
getting very exciting — new formats and 
allegedly new ideas. People were trying 
new things and DC was doing CAMELOT 
3000. RONIN, I think. Epic Comics were 
starting up. I looked at that stuff and said, 
“These are nice looking books done in a 
nice classy way, and here I am slogging 
away on DEFENDERS, writing my four 
books a month and going crazy doing all 
of that stuff.’’ And I said, you know, ‘“‘I 
know I’m a good writer.’’ I guess that’s 
what it came down to, that I really did have 
to find the vehicle that would allow me to 
express my voice and express my strengths 
the way that they should be expressed. And 
I was talking to Karen Berger, who is a 
good friend of mine from way back before 
— we knew each other when we were both 
real people, before we became comic-book 
people. Now all we talk about is comic 
books. We used to talk about other things. 
(Laughter. ) 

MIKE CARLIN: Oh, like the kind of 
things that go in MOONSHADOW huh? 
MARC: Yeah, pornography and all that 
stuff. (Laughter.) Anyway... 

JIM: Well, what's your reaction to that? 
MARC: We'll get to that. Let me just fin- 
ish this. I was pondering going over to DC 
at that point — and I had the MOON- 
SHADOW idea and I bounced it off Ka- 
ren and she just loved it. She wanted me 
to do it at DC. That was nice to get that 
response. When I originally envisioned the 
character — I hate to say it — he even had 
powers. (Laughter.) He has no powers 
now, thank God; he’s just human. Anyway, 
I started to play with that idea again, the 
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whole concept of MOONSHADOW;; and 
basically the thing was, at that point I was 
happy at Marvel. I had no great need to 
go to DC. I just felt like I needed a change. 
My feeling was, creatively, it’s time to shit 
or get off the pot. 

It was time for me to renew my Marvel 
contract: this was 1983, I think. So, I spoke 
to Shooter and I said, ‘Look, this is what 
I want to do.”’ And Jim, to his credit, said, 
“‘Okay, we’ll do it.’’ He passed it on to 
Goodwin and it went from there. That’s 
how I got the GREENBERG THE VAM- 
PIRE graphic novel also. Jim had rejected 
that a few months before saying, “‘It won’t 
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sell enough to do it.”” He liked it, but he 
didn’t think we should do it. But then when 
it’s contract time you can get away with 
more things. (Laughter.) 

JIM: Well, that’s the... 

MARC: Well, it’s not a bad thing. It’s un- 
derstandable. Jim said, ‘Okay. You’ve 
been here long enough. You've paid your 
dues. You deserve to get a chance to do 
some things that you want to do.’’ And I 
respect him for letting me do it. Let’s face 
it: I wasn’t one of Marvel’s top-selling 
writers. Jim could easily have said: ‘Fine. 
Go do it for DC.”’ 

JIM: What's the background on the 
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GREENBERG graphic novel, about the sto- 
ry itself, for someone reading this that’s 
never seen the initial appearance? 

MARC: He’s kind of a combination of 
Woody Allen, J. D. Salinger and Stephen 
King. He’s a best-selling horror novelist 
on the order of Stephen King, and he’s a 
recluse on the order of J. D. Salinger, and 
he’s a neurotic New York Jew on the ord- 
er of Woody Allen. It’s horror, but it’s, 
again, it’s much more. I’m a big Steve 
Gerber fan, and that’s what I liked about 
HOWARD THE DUCK: Ina sense, once 
you bought the fact that it was a duck, then 
he was a pretty realistic, three-dimensional 
human being — and you got away with 
everything. You could have a whole story 
where nothing else happened other than real 
human stuff, because the guy was a duck 
and that was the fantasy hook. Greenberg 
has the same kind of thing. Like, okay, we 
have the basic vampire thing and that’s 
good to play with. I love stories about 
damnation and redemption, and it’s a great 
symbol for the fact that we’re all, in one 
way or another, damned souls seeking 
some ultimate redemption. If you look at 
almost all my good stories, you can almost 


chart them: ‘‘He starts over here and he 
goes all the way down and he gets really 
fucked up and then he kind of slowly crawls 
up through the mud and finds his way to 
redemption.’’ The same thing is running 
through MOONSHADOW. So Greenberg 
was a lot of that, and what we're getting 
into with the graphic novel — which is real- 
ly fun also — is we’re milking the Jewish 
aspect. We're milking it. We’re getting into 
Jewish mysticism and things like that. 
You've got these realistic — what I think 
are realistic — characters, and it’s fun sit- 
ting down and writing, you know, real peo- 
ple’s dialogue. . .they don’t have to talk in 
a way that reminds you what happened for 
six issues, they don’t say ‘‘man o’ mine’’ 
or “By the Crimson Band of Cytorrak’’ 
Of ies 

JIM: Well, you're starting from scratch. 
MARC: Yeah, exactly. We can take it all 
the way back to Lee and Kirby again. 
What were they doing? In a sense, they 
were doing what Epic and the alternates are 
doing now. “‘Let’s create our own universe. 
Let’s make it up and do it our way.”” And 
that’s why that material had such incredi- 
ble energy and it was so good. That’s why 


I think now — I mean the money is still 
obviously being made on the good old 
mainstream stuff — but I think the — 
“THE FUTURE OF COMICS HAS GOT 
TO BE IN STEPPING OUTSIDE THE 
SQUARE AND STARTING NEW 
THINGS AND SPINNING OFF INTO 
NEW UNIVERSES.” Personal universes. 
I think that’s the key. 

All the best work — and I’m not just talk- 
ing about comics here, although I’ll keep 
the examples of it in comics — comes out 
of someone with something to say, 
something unique to him or her. . .some in- 
ner drive or demon. Kirby obviously has 
been driven. Stan.. it’s fashionable to 
knock Stan, but Stan had something to say 
that only he could have said. . .he was Stan, 
he was unique. He was, I think, a genius 
at creating good children’s 
literature. . . stuff that could be equally en- 
joyed by adults — which is something else 
T'd like to get into here... But, anyway 
— if you look at current ex- 
amples. . .Frank Miller is clearly driven 
by unique personal demons. Frank’s recent 
DAREDEVIL work...that’s the only 
comic book — aside from reprints — the 
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only book that I read regularly. He’s 
become, I think, everi better as a writer than 
he is as an artist. He has a point of view. 
He has something to say... something of 
worth: ..and he says it eloquently. The 
same for Alan Moore. What I, as a creator, 
appreciate about Alan’s SWAMP THING 
is that he didn’t come in and feel that he 
had to pay homage to anything that came 
before. He immediately absorbed that book 
and made it his. . .uniquely his. Gerber’s 
another good example. The stuff that 
Gerber did in the Seventies at 
Marvel. . .some of it doesn’t hold up that 
well. . .some of it doesn’t even make sense! 
But some of it is still amazing work. And, 
even if none of it made sense... He went 
out on a limb. He took risks. He followed 
the inner demons and angels and didn’t kiss 
ass. Better Steve Gerber experimenting 
and failing than a thousand “‘successful’’ 
Stan Lee clones. 

I was talking to Keith Giffen recently. . . 
we'll be doing a DOCTOR FATE book for 
DC — we're back to the realm of 
pyschological fantasy again — anyway... 
He’s been getting flak from a lot of peo- 
ple about the fact that his style has chang- 
ed so drastically. He’s driven. He’s trying 


new things. I saw his HELL ON EARTH 
graphic novel and, frankly, I think a lot of 
it didn’t work. It was claustrophobic, it was 
confusing. But the point is, a lot of it did 
work. A lot of it was really quite good. And 
it didn’t look like all the other shit out there. 
It didn’t look like your typical $5.95 com- 
ic book masquerading as a graphic novel 
— and, regardless of whether I may like 
parts of it or not, I have to respect that. 
Because, next time out, he’s gonna work 
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out some more of the kinks and it’s just 
gonna bet better and better. While Artist 
X will still be doing the same old shit the 
Nene old way — competently, even more 
an competently — but there’s no growth 
there, there’s no challenge. There’s no vi- 
sion. So anyway, that’§ where I think the 
future lies. . .things likefMOONSHADOW 
— I forget the name of the guy who writes 
that — things that are totally unfonnected 
to those mainstream universes. And, also, 
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shooting for that allegedly adult market that 
everyone says were’re shooting for; but 
everyone’s really afraid to shoot for it 
because if you say the wrong word people 
are going to get upset. At least, that’s what 
we found in the beginning with MOON- 
SHADOW. Things have improved con- 
siderable since then. 

JIM: That brings up people accusing you 
of writing pornography. 

MARC: Right. 

MIKE CARLIN: Who did such a thing? 
MARC: I received a letter from some com- 
ics shop out in Nebraska or something that 
called us pornographers. ‘‘We don’t need 
more shit like this’? or something. ‘‘We 
hope your father appreciated your artistic 
endeavor.’’ I dedicated the book to my 
father, who passed away before it came out, 
by the way. . .I dedicated the book to his 
memory. Do you really think I would have 
dedicated a work of pornography to my 
father’s memory? 

JIM: Well, it seems like there are separate 
issues there. Aside from the story, they seem 
to be more upset that it didn’t have a war- 
ning symbol or something. 

MARC: Well, it’s funny — again, I 
wonder. I did this little p.r. thing that you 
ran in MARVEL AGE and I specifically 
said that this is for, y’know, grown-up peo- 
ple and that it might offend some people 
of tender sensibilities. Anyway, the funny 
thing was...the joy for me on MOON- 
SHADOW is I sit down to write it and my 
mind-set changes completely. I don’t feel 
like I'm writing comic books. I feel like 
Tam writing, you know. I sat down with 
the first issue and I just wrote it the way 
that I wanted to write it — and yes, there 
was a (gasp) masturbation scene. It’s not 
even a masturbation scene. It's not like 
there’s a big panel of Moonshadow with 
his schlong in his hand, you know. It was 
meant and it was done in a humorous 
fashion — and any reasonably intelligent 
adult I know — including my sweet Jewish 
mother and all of my conservative Italian 
relatives — who read it wasn’t offended. 
(Laughter.) 

JIM: Well, I read it and just enjoyed it — 
thought it was very good. It wasn’t until 
later when people were pointing it out... 
MARC: Yeah. I was totally surprised, as 
was everyone in the office. It went through 
everybody like that, because it all worked 
in context. To me the big problem is this 
splitting of hairs. We want to do adult com- 
ics — and adult doesn’t mean X-rated com- 
ics, it just means approaching a piece of 
work in a comic book the way somebody 
would if you were approaching it in a 
novel, you know, for another grown-up to 
read — and they want to do it, but at the 
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same time they don’t know how to market 
it the proper way... 

JIM: Well, that's interesting what you just 
said because of the argument about cen- 
sorship. They keep pointing to movies and 
the motion picture code and HBO, which 
in their program guides will say ‘‘contains 
some violence’ or ‘‘partial nudity’? — 
whatever that is. My favorite word they us 
is ‘‘mild violence.’’ I don’t ever want to 
encounter ‘‘mild violence.’’ (Laughter.) 
MARC: The guy, he stabs you with no 
conviction at all. (Laughter.) 

JIM: But when you mention novels. — 
unless it’s like really porno stuff — there 
really isn’t a rating system. 

MARC: No. Well, the other thing is, and 
this is more a sad commentary on America, 
not that many people really read anymore, 
It’s like 10% of the population reads 90% 
of the books or whatever the exact figure 
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is. There is a really high’illiteracy rate out 
there. And: don’t forget, they’re burning 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN and they’re bur- 
ning Kurt Vonnegut. Right in the same 
areas where they don’t want to carry 


MOONSHADOW they’re burning 
literature. And they are banning. I don’t 
know. I think that maybe books are just a 
little safer because not that many people 
read them. I don’t know what it is. Real- 
ly, I think illiteracy is a big problem in this 
country. And one of the great things about 
comics is they actually hook people on 
reading, people who wouldn’t read 
otherwise. . . 

JIM: I guess until the books wind up in 
school libraries the groups don’t read ‘em. 
MARC: It’s the same kind of problem that 
we ran into with MOONSHADOW. It’s 
like some person gets ahold of 
SLAUGHTERHOUSE FIVE or whatever 
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it is and reads some paragraph that offends 
him, you know — and because of that one 
line or that one word they decide that this 
is not ‘‘acceptable.’’ Whereas if they read 
the damn thing and if they could just see 
that it has a context beyond their hang- 
ups... It cracks me up. We had some pro- 
blems with THE GARGOYLE, because it 
dealt with pagan religion and Christian 
religions and how they intersect and all that 


— and I heard that somebody had sent back | 


a copy of the second issue of that book to 
Shooter saying they were offended by it, 
offended as a Christian. Whereas if you 
read the story — and if you read most of 
my stories, the good ones — they basical- 
ly deal with spiritual matters. They are very 
spiritual stories. And I don’t mean that in 
any pretentious way, but they are. Those’ré 
the things that concern me. Those are the 
things that I write about. MOON- 
SHADOW is this journey to awakening; 
and it’s the old can’t-see-the-forest-for-the- 
trees kind of thing. 

JIM: Well, I guess the objection is... 


MARC: I understand. I understand that if | 


someone ... I said, in fact, in that little 
thing I did in MARVEL AGE, ‘‘No one 
below the puberty level should be allowed 
to read this comic.’’ But, you know, you 
can’t be much clearer than that, and that 
was‘ in the press releases as well. I 
remember seeing that. 

JIM: Well, yeah, I don’t think they are de- 
nying that. In fact, what they are saying 
is there should be some label on the book 
itself. In other words, they’re not saying, 
“Don't do adult comics.’’ They are say- 
ing, ‘If you are, you should say so."’ 
MARC: But then, of course, the same guy 
who wouldn’t carry MOONSHADOW for 


What next for Gargoyle? 


the reason that it offended him in the first 
place now won't carry it because it says 
for mature readers on the cover, or a fairy 
tale for grown ups, or whatever it is, and 
he doesn’t want to carry that kind of 
material. 

JIM: But how many of them are carrying 
the undergrounds which have that label,on 
them? 

MARC: But, you know, it’s not like... 
I mean, it offends me in a sense ’cause if 
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you read the book, if there’s anything that 
you walk away with — especially from the 
first issue, before we really start getting this 
kid in trouble — is this sense of wonder 
and whimsy and warmth. The three Ws. 
(Laughter.) And it’s hardly offensive or 
pornographic or... I can’t see it. 

JIM: It’s not exploitive. 

MARC: No. It’s not exploitive. I think 
that’s the word. It’s not exploitive in the 
least. You know, with the allegedly- 
offensive stuff that’s there, it’s just there 
because it’s part of the story! There’s 
nothing exploitive about it. Believe me, no 
one’s gonna want to jerk off to an issue of 
MOONSHADOW! 


JIM: The first issue was written in such a 
style that sometimes as nice as the picturees 
were they were almost superfluous on oc- 
casion. Did you think that? 


MARC: We're trying for something dif- 
ferent with this. We do do sequential com- 
ics, but a lot of it isn’t sequential comics. 
JAY MUTH and I work in a pretty neat 
way anyway — and it’s kind of a line bet- 
ween the kind of PRINCE VALIANT type 
of thing, illustrated fiction, and traditional 
comics. 


Next issue, Marc tells what it’s like to 
again write Spider-Man. Also, is he hap- 
py having MOONSHADOW labelled ‘‘For 
Mature Readers Only’’? What was writer 
Kurt Vonnegut’s reaction when Marc ask- 
ed for a publishable quote about MOON- 
SHADOW? These are only a few of the 

Ly questions answered in the incredi- 
int of the ultimate J. Marc 
De. 
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n September 1985, I was brought 
(r] to Toronto to work with 

writer/director and former 
S.C.T.V. performer, Dave Thomas, to 
storyboard his film SECRET WEAPON. 
The film company put me up in a rather 
nice apartment with all needs taken care 
of, including a short walk to the corner 
comicbook store. ..Dragon Lady Comic 
Shop at 200 Queen Street West, Toronto, 
where I met a gentleman who created and 
wrote, for Renegade Press, THE WORD- 
SMITH. Dave Darrigo’s a quiet bloke who 
believes in comics as art and entertainment. 
Marvel or DC should grab this guy quick! 
He is like a shot of B-15 before the Friday 
night fights. . .quick, sure and intelligent. 
One night in beautiful Toronto, I invited 
Dave Darrigo to bring a couple of car- 


‘“All of us here would have loved to have 


DAVE 
DARRIGO 


DAVE 
ROSS 


toonists for a sushi dinner. He brought Ron 
Hobbs, local commercial artist, and a bloke 
I didn’t expect to see — good old Dave 
Ross, who had just finished pencils on his 
first issue of ALPHA FLIGHT for Marvel’s 
Carl Potts. I'd met Dave through Bill Wray 
in 1982. Dave is one hell of a storyteller! 
This is the “‘two Daves and a Hobbs!” or 
“Canada Rocks’’ interview...good fun 
was had by all! 


PAUL POWER: Dave, you just returned 
from New York... z 

DAVE ROSS: The Big Apple, as it were. 
A nice little trip to Marvel to meet with my 
editor Carl Potts for the first time, and with 
Bill Mantlo, the writer of ALPHA 
FLIGHT. It’s always interesting to meet 
people who have just been voices over the 
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phone. 

PAUL: What was your first face-to-face 
meeting with Carl like? 

ROSS: It was in his office — I was look- 
ing around for an eight-year-old kid. I real- 
ly wanted to send one up with my portfo- 
lio and have him say, ‘‘Dave Ross is 
here.” (Laughter.) But I guess it was the 
wrong time of day, I couldn’t find one in 
the vicinity. Carl’s a great guy — he had 
a whole pile of stuff that he wanted to show 
me — a ream of Xeroxes of Japanese car- 
toon material — not animation, cartooning. 
Beautiful stuff where the artist really had 
a mastery of negative space, and a sense 
of design and setting the elements up. We 
went through that together, and some other 
Xeroxed material that he thought I'd en- 
joy or would be inspirational. We got into 


been in the shoes of Lee and Kirby.”’ 


Artist Dave Ross, wordsmith Dave Darrigo & illustrator Ron Hobbs. 
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“I don’t think that after WORDSMITH | people will come knocking at my door.” 


SAM INTRODUCED BILLY BLOOMFIELD NEXT. 


( THINK YOU'LL 
REALLY LIKE MY 
HERO. ( CALL HIM 
‘MISTER MYSTER 


HE'S NOT ONLY 
A CRIME FIGHTER 
BUT HE'S ALSOA 

WARLOCK. HE USES 

HIS MYSTICAL 

POWERS AS 

ASORCERER 

TO BATTLE 

CROOKS 


HE HAS AN 
ARCH - ENEMY 
CALLED THE 
DEADLY DRUID... 
BUT, DON'T GET 
ME WRONG. THIS 
ISN'T A HERO FOR 
“WEIRD TALES 
=D 
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that right away. It’s nice to work for an edi- 
tor who is also an artist. A person who un- 
derstands the situations that I’m liable to 
get into — I can’t fuck around with him, 
I can’t make lame excuses that he’s going 
to be able to see right through. But by the 
same token, he understands the other 
points, too. 

PAUL: What are some other things you’ve 
done? 

ROSS: The first thing I did for DC was 
BLUE BEETLE — four pages of it, with 
a script by Steve Englehart, and I don’t 
know if it will ever see print because I 
won't be doing the regular book now. What 
they are planning to do is to try to put 
together a weekly book and have short bits 
every week with a number of the Charlton 
characters, so they would be dealing with 
Blue Beetle, and Peacemaker, etcetera in 
this one book. So that was the first thing 
I did for them and Alex Nino inked it. Af- 
ter that, I did the BATMAN AND THE 
OUTSIDERS ANNUAL for ’85 and then 
I did the STAR TREK ANNUAL for ’85, 
which I spent a lot of time on trying to get 
the likenesses to work and you want to get 
them not only in the large panels, but in 
the small panels, and even the background 
characters — you want them to look like 
the characters. It’s a little extra work be- 
cause you’ve got all the other 
considerations. 


PAUL: You and Dave Darrigo, here, have 
worked on a couple of projects together — 
how did you meet? 

ROSS: Through mutual friends, and then 
Dave was working down at the Dragon 
Lady — I got to know him there and talk 
to him a lot. We also live in the same area. 


DAVE DARRIGO: But it was through 
mutual friends. 

PAUL: How many years do you go back? 
ROSS: About five or six. 

PAUL: Do you see yourselves working 
together in the near future? 


DARRIGO: That’s a good question, Paul, 
but I don’t think so, no. J don’t think that 
after WORDSMITH a lot of people in this 
industry will come knocking at my door — 
I don’t think they would assume that I could 
do the type of work that the business is 
made for. 


PAUL: Why would you say that? It’s good 
writing. 

DARRIGO: I’m open to doing material 
that is more mainstream and such — the 
type of work that Dave does. 


PAUL: Have you submitted anything to the 
companies regarding their heroes? 
DARRIGO: No, I sat back — I could have 
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done that in the time that elapsed between 
the acceptance of WORDSMITH and its 
publication. But I decided to sit back and 
let the book open any doors for me, and 
that’s why I say that maybe that’s a mis- 
take — because now that it has come out 
people will say that I’m not suitable to work 
on any regular material. 


PAUL: J wonder about that. What do you 
think about it? 


ROSS: Well, 1 wouldn’t jump to that con- 
clusion, Dave, and even if you get a repu- 
tation for doing the kind of work that we’ve 
seen in WORDSMITH, there’s nothing 
wrong with that. 

PAUL: I think it’s good writing, and good 
writing has to be recognized. I think the op- 
portunities in WORDSMITH are quite nice. 
Dave Darrigo, for those of you that don’t 
know about this book, works at Dragon 
Lady Comics, and his boss is a publisher, 
as well. 


DARRIGO: His name is John Biernat, 
and he’s the publisher of Dragon Lady 
Press, which reprints old newspaper strips 
from the Thirties right through to the 
Sixties. 


PAUL: Primarily adventure strips, right? 
For the readers who don’t know about your 
own work — WORDSMITH — give us 
some background and how it came about 
with publisher Deni Loubert of Renegade. 
DARRIGO: Well, originally the idea was 
conceived to be a novel. I was always a 
pulp magazine fan and one day I was read- 
ing about how well some of the writers 
were paid in the Thirties — and they would 
do quite a lot of work in the course of a 
year — a lot of words, and of course they 
were paid by the word, and the more they 
would write, the more they were paid. I 
just thought of how well these guys were 
doing writing these incredibly silly stories 
— really flights of fantasy, and with peo- 
ple starving out on the streets of New York 
where most of them were based, and I 
thought that was such a contrast — if I was 
a writer back then, walking along the street, 
seeing people in bread lines and soup lines 
and such and here I would be writing these 
stories to entertain the masses, and here are 
the masses starving and doing anything to 
get some money. So I thought it would 
make a good novel, and eventually I 
thought it could be worked into a comic. 
So I approached Deni Loubert at a con- 
vention — Maplecon in Ottawa — that’s 
kind of the national convention up here ev- 
ery year for comics and science fiction, and 
she liked the idea a lot. I didn’t have Rick 
Taylor, who is involved with it now, on 
it at that time. She wanted to do the idea 
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‘‘Aurora is definitely a fun lady to draw.” 
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QUADRANT 


At last! 


Weare sold out of all Quadrant Back 
Issues. Right up to Quadrant #6. 
None left. Finito. Do not send 
money to me. If you did not pick upa 
copy while you had the chance, all I 
can say is, Tough luck. Hard cheese. 
Stale Sauerkraut. I recommend a 
Hari-Kiri knife, a tall building or a 
subway car, - 


But if you are adverse to death, I 
Suggest a mint, 150 page copy of the 
HellRazor Saga to relieve your suf- 
fering. Stuffed end to end with the 
incredible art of Peter Hsu (that’s 
me), it will carry you through the 
amazing sword/ sorcery series from 
Quadrant issue #1 to #8. Finally, the 
story may even make sense. . . 


HellRazor Graphic Novel 


Attention, Quadrant Fans! The Hell- 
Razor Saga, Tara Ballance’s Sword/ 
Sorcery epic, will be reprinted in a 
massive 150 page graphic novel! 
Included will be new pages of art to 
enhance the story line! 


Considering that Quadrant #1 sells 
for $100 (if you could find it), the 
cover price of $15.00 is El Cheapo! 
The print run is 5,000 copies, so 
order yours now from your local 
store! 


$30.00 for the special, limited 
(1500 copies) signed and numbered 
Collector’s edition, printed on glossy 
Paper. Available only through me at 
this address: 


Quadrant Publications 


31 Hurlingham Crescent 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3B 2P9 Canada 


Available December 86/Jan 87. 
Adults. ics 


3 short stories by the incredible Buzz 
Dixon! ¢ Art by Peter Hsu @ 


PUBLICATIONS 


HELLRAZOR Graphic Novel 


The evil that is Entreidi comes to full 
power ... and if she is to be 
defeated, Kybe must unravel the 
secrets within the HellRazor. But is it 
too late for Orista? 


Story: Tara Ballance 
Art: Peter Hsu 
Lettering: Ron Kasman 
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Quadrant #9 


BUZZ DIXON writes! PETER HSU 
renders! What a Combo! At last, a 
Quadrant for the rest of you! Buzz 
Dixon, acclaimed writer for the TV 
ae Thundarr the Barbarian and - 
‘oe, has chosen one of the best #3 

black and white artists to illustrate 

three of his strangest stories! Suita- CAPTA | N CO R N ELI U S 


ble for readers of all ages!! ne Pa PEERS 


Order from your dealer or distribu- Ss ) C C U B U $ 


tor, now! Y JN ART: PETE 
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from a concept outline I gave her. Even- 
tually, she saw Rick’s work, and she liked 
it a lot, and we both agreed that his work 
would be the most suitable for the series, 
and we worked it out from there. 
PAUL: Any characters at Marvel that you 
would like to have a go at? 
DARRIGO: I'd like to do something with 
one of their villains — Kraven the Hunter. 
I like the character, and I think they could 
do a lot with him. I'd also like to try a 
JOURNEY story — Wolverine McAl- 
listaire — the Bill Loebs book, that’s my 
favorite comic and I'd like to try a story 
in that. I’ve always been a fan of the 
Charlton characters that DC has picked up. 
I think there is a lot you can do with Thun- 
derbolt and Peacemaker. Dave can tell you 
about Blue Beetle. 
ROSS: I was slated to do BLUE BEETLE 
until the ALPHA FLIGHT offer came 
along and I took that. 
PAUL: Dave. . .Ross — what would you 
like to do with ALPHA FLIGHT? Where 
is it going? 
ROSS: One of the things I would like to 
see is a trend away from the self absorp- 
tion that the book has gone through. The 
storylines up to this point in time have al- 
ways directly related to the characters in 
the group — characters having problems. 
If you look through the stories from the be- 
ginning, it’s been a matter of. ..- 
PAUL: It’s a family book — a family 
crisis book. 
ROSS: They never get to see outside them- 
selves. They never get the chance because 
all the stories are always dealing directly 
with one or more of the characters and their 
problems. 
PAUL: Kind of hit me like an X-MEN 
book, in a sense. 
ROSS: All the little problems. I don’t mind 
that, it’s been a tried and true formula ever 
since Stan Lee got going on using problems 
to create a sense of humanity about the 
characters. 
PAUL: Yes, but you solve the problem and 
you move on. I think that a person with 
powers would find a good side to life, in- 
stead of being constantly in this crisis. 
ROSS: I think it’s important from a 
storytelling point of view for the books that 
they have a good balance of — yes, some 
human interest, but let’s get the characters 
outside themselves. Let’s see them called 
in on things that they have no direct rela- 
tion to, but because it’s a particular problem 
or situation going on that could use their 
particular talents. 
PAUL: Which characters do you like? Is 
there any you found prior to drawing it that 
you liked, and now that you're drawing the 
book are there any? 


ROSS: Obviously, John had a great deal 
of fun drawing Aurora, and she is definitely 
a fun lady to draw. I enjoy Puck —-he’s 
a lot of fun to draw and he needs to be. . . 
PAUL: J think he’s the star of the book. 
ROSS: He’s got a lot of character, and it 
shows in little ways, and in big ways in 
terms of what Puck is about and the sto- 
ries that have revolved around him. Also 
in terms of every time you see him, John 
Byrne did a very nice job of drawing him 


— the little things — stance, expressions 
and so on. He really is a very interesting 
character. 

PAUL: What I find interesting about you 
doing the book is that John Byrne — a 
Canadian — was doing a book about Cana- 
dian characters, and now we have another 
Canadian doing the book. Did that just 
happen, or did they grab you because you 
live up here and are familiar with the 
Settings? 

ROSS: No, I don’t think that had anything 
to do with it. I think it was a matter of tim- 
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Prince Namor, pencilled by Dave Ross, inked by 
Wilce Portacio. From ALPHA FLIGHT. 


ing. When Carl Potts called and wanted 
me to send work — it was just a matter of 
them wanting samples. It was only a few 
weeks after that that a specific need for an 
artist for ALPHA FLIGHT became appar- 
ent. It was at that time that Carl showed 
my work to Bill Mantlo and then Bill got 


DARRIGO & ROSS 


‘*They sent Claremont to Paris!’’ 


‘“WORDSMITH is a very introverted series.” 


back to Carl with a recommendation. I 
don’t think the Canadian aspect was a big 
concern to them at all. 

PAUL: Your artwork is very good, but I 
would have thought that would have played 
into it. You're here, you know the settings 
— it’s like trying to get me to draw New 
York — I'm from Australia, I don’t live in 
New York, so it’s like an artificial look. 
ROSS: I keep asking them to do a story 
set in Toronto, but so far nothing has 
materialized. I keep telling them, ‘‘Hey, 
if you do a story about Toronto, I know 
the city inside and out. I can get Polaroids 
of everything and make it look really 
authentic.’’ Of course, the only people who 
would really appreciate it are the people 
who live here — who realize how close this 
would be to real life. The important thing 
in any of the stories is to make sure that 
it’s commercially viable and entertaining 
to a general audience. One could possibly 
get too involved in that detail aspect to the 
detriment of the whole. 

PAUL: I find it sad sometimes when you 
may see an artist who has done all this 
work, and then he’s up against the wall on 
a deadline, and purely because it is a bus- 
iness and they have to get the book done, 
it goes to an inker who butchers it — but 
from a professional point of view, they have 
to hit that deadline, and all this work you've 
done is for nothing. They put Vince Col- 
letta or someone like that on it, who is good 
at whipping a book out overnight — saves 
them a lot of money, and you’ve done all 
this work — seems like a shame. 
ROSS: Of course, any artist who puts in 
a lot of work, particularly in the degree of 
detail, wants to see an accurate rendering 
of the work inked in accordance to the style 
they’ve laid down and I think it’s of the 
best interest of the company to match peo- 
ple with similar styles and similar looks to 
their work. In fact, it’s kind of funny you 
mentioned the Canadian thing because they 
sent me a humongous box of reference stuff 
on Canada. (Laughter.) Dave Darrigo over 
here got a real chuckle out of that when 
he heard about it. This crazy idea — here 
Jam up in Canada, and an American com- 
pany, based in New York is sending me 
a boxful of reference on Canada. 
PAUL: One nice thing — they’ve done it 
for you and you don't have to pay for it. 
Dave Darrigo, would you like to have a 
crack at an offshoot story of ALPHA 
FLIGHT for you guys to work on together? 
DARRIGO: Yeah. I can understand why 
you like Puck, Paul. For those of you who 
don’t know what Paul looks like, he’s very 
short and muscular and I can see why he 
likes Puck. (Laughter.) Actually, I like 
Puck myself. I see a lot of potential there, 


Ican see him in a ‘‘mean streets’’ type of 
thing the way Byrne had him in one sto- 
ry. At least that’s the way he always 
projected him — I think he had him in a 
bar once. 

PAUL: He was a bouncer in a bar. 
DARRIGO: I could do a lot with that — 
I'd like to do that. 

ROSS: That was in the first issue, right? 
That’s the only one I haven’t seen. 
PAUL: David, will you be giving any in- 
put on the Alpha Flight plots? 

ROSS: Mostly details about their environ- 
ment. But, they have a base set up on a 
hypothetical island just off the western coast 
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of British Columbia and that’s an environ- 
ment I’ve never been out to see. I’ve never 
been to the west coast of Canada — I've 
been to the east coast and Quebec, but I’ve 
never traveled west. I’ve never been west 
of southwest Ontario. That’s a whole area 
I’ve never seen and don’t have any exper- 
tise about. Now if somebody wants to foot 
the bill, I'll be glad to go. 

DARRIGO: They sent Claremont and his 
friends to Paris, they could send you to 
British Columbia. 

PAUL: Wasn't that a publicity thing, too? 
They did other things in Paris, too — they 
were like company representatives. I think 
it’s a clever thing — it should be done more 
often. 


Ross’ Shanna tryout sketch for Marvel. 
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$0, OUT OF THREE 
PROPOSALS THEY LIKED 
(MINE THE BEST. 


ROSS: Particularly with artists. 

PAUL: Especially Dave Ross, right? — 
send him to Australia. 

ROSS: Well, I was thinking about Indone- 
sia — the South Pacific. 

PAUL: ‘‘Money for nothing, chicks for 
free.’’ Dave, with WORDSMITH, are you 
going to be getting into any Doc Savage- 
type characters? 

DARRIGO: The series is designed to ex- 
plore the whole range of pulp characters 
that were back in the Thirties. So right now 
I see this as every issue will be different 
characters, actually pastiches, of pulp 
characters. In the first issue for example, 
we had a western character, and a jungle 
adventurer type of character. Now those 
were the mainstays of pulp fiction back in 
the Thirties, especially the westerns. In the 
second issue we go with private eyes, and 
of course the private eye genre was creat- 
ed in the pulps. In the third issue we had 
a character based on the Shadow, and in 
number four we have a Doc Savage-type 
of character. So in every issue you’re get- 


YOU GONNA HAVER 

PEN-NAME WITH THIS 

ONE? JUST ONCE I'D 
LIKE To SEE MY SONS 
OWN NAME ON A BOOK, 


ting a different type of hero, and all are 

based on types that were made in the Thir- 

ties in the actual magazines. 

PAUL: What I really liked about the first 

issue is that you deal with the creative 

process — the blocks — sometimes things 

don’t work and you've got to get out and 
interact with other people. You've got a 

part in the story where he meets this guy 
who is a newsstand operator and in their 
conversation you trigger other ideas for the 
Wordsmith character to go back and get 
to work again. Are you going to be doing 
more of that — getting inside the mind of 
the writer? 

DARRIGO: Yes, maybe to the detriment 
of the series to some extent. It’s a very in- 
troverted series — readers don’t want to 
get into the mind of the writer that much. 

ROSS: I wouldn’t be that concerned about 
it, because it’s that aspect that makes it 
somewhat novel, and because of that it’s 
going to have an attraction. 


NO. BUT | WON'T 
HAVE TO FREE-LANCE 
ANY MORE. I'LL 
HAVE A STEADY 
NCOME. 


PAUL: Any one of us here wants to get 
started, and we have to have an idea from 
somewhere. And it deals with a very com- 
mon problem that creative people go 
through all the time, and anybody getting 
started has that problem, too. What saves 
some people is the repetitions — what is 
safe, and what I like in WORDSMITH is 
this guy is trying to break away from the 
cliche. Even though he may be in a cliched 
genre, he wants to do his great novel. But 
he enjoys doing the pulp material as well, 
and he’s going through this transition. So 
it’s really a people story. 
ROSS: On the one hand, you're not go- 
ing to break the fifty thousand sales mark, 
but on the other hand you’re providing the 
marketplace with something that isn’t there; 
you're providing something that is quite 
well done, and there‘is plenty of room for 
this sort of thing in the market. You're go- 
ing to build a following. 
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LL FINALLY GET 
MY OWN MAGATINE. 


OES THIS MEAN YOU'LL’ 
GET MORE MONEY @ 


DARRIGO: I must say, to get this back 
toward comics — in a way, there are a lot 
of analogies to the design of WORD- 
SMITH: . .to comic-book people. I’ve al- 
ways thought writers like Roy Thomas and 
Denny O’Neil are capable of these kinds 
of ideas, but for personal or business rea- 
sons they do the mainstream work. But you 
always have the feeling that they want to 
break out of it and do a great novel. Even 
using Stan Lee as an example — he was 
another example of being a comic writer 
who always wanted to do something more 
serious and have people see his work and 
respect him for work other than his comic 
work, but he stayed in comics and he en- 
joyed it. 


this daring dialogue with dual Daves turns to 
thd challenges of comics storytelling versus 
movie storyboarding, animation, opportunity 
and all about ALPHA FLIGHT, including the 


Ma issue, in the sushi-soaked conclusion, 


kind of women Puck wout like...the while 
beginning and concluding with an appreciation 
of the contribution made to comics by the col- 
laboration of Lee & Kirby! 


WHAT 00 YOU CARE? 
YOU DON'T READ 
MY STUFF ANYWAY 


AMERICA’S FINEST DISCOUNT 
COMICS SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


WESTFIELD Comics SuBSCRIPTION SERVICE sells all new 75¢ 
comic books for 50¢ and all new $1.00 comic books for 70¢ 
(Marvel and DC). This saves you almost 35% off cover price! 


COLLECTORS ARE 
SAYING THIS ABOUT 
WESTFIELD: 


“| appreciate both your service and your class act 
in general."’ 
—Marty Ross, Old Greenwich, CT 
“I have looked into many comic services and I've 
found your service to be unparalleled—the best in 
the industry! | look forward to continuing my 
subscription to your wonderful and competent 
service." 
—Richard D. Ing, Philadelphia, PA 
“As a Westfield subscriber of more than 2' years, 
| haven't been let down yet: You've got an excellent 
service."* 
—Larry Schlessinger, Northbrook, IL 
“Take a bow! Over a year of perfection in my orders 
from you."’ 
—Gregg Kendrick, Birmingham, AL 
“As long as | collect comics, Westfield is the place 
for me."’ 
—Andy Cantrell, Muldrow, OK 
“Not a single complaint about anything! Your low 
prices allow me to try more new titles than if | were 
Paying cover price it looks like I'm spoiled 
now—I'll be dealing exclusively with Westfield!’’ 
—Gary M. Morrow, Cleveland, TN 
“From the bottom of my heart, from the folds of 
my wallet, from the tip of my head to the soles of 
my feet, THANK YOU! You should be proud.” 
—Tim Shannon, Akron, OH 
“All praises to the Westfield folks for their magnifi- 
cent service.” 
—Jerry Bails, St. Clair Shores, MI 
“I'm consistently pleased by your perks, your com- 
mitment to a quality service and your wide variety 
of products offered. My only problem is trying to 
decide what to read first! Your monthly shipment 
is like Christmas twelve times a year. I'm really 
happy with Westfield!’ 
—John Douglas Dennis, Pontiac, MI 


WESTFIELD- 
The Collectors’ Choice! 


Tar WESTFIELD COMPANY 


8608 University GreeneP.O. Box 470°Middleton, WI 53562°(608)836-1945 


We also carry all of the direct-only titles like Alien Legion, 
Marvel Fanfare, New Teen Titans, Legion of Super-Heroes, The 
Question, The Spectre, ALL Marvel and DC Annuals, Limited 
Series and Graphic Novels and the full color line of Indepen- 
dent Publishers such as First, Eclipse, Comico, Gladstone and 
Quality. 

We also feature the best specialty magazines and limited 
edition publications—Amazing Heroes, Comics Journal, Comics 
Interview, Four Color Magazine, Cerebus, Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles, Love And Rockets, Ms. Tree, the complete line of Marvel 
and DC posters, and much more, all at a substantial discount 
to you. 

EVERYTHING WE CARRY IS DISCOUNTED AT LEAST 25%! 

Minimum order is only $10! You pay the exact UPS shipping 
cost and you choose shipping frequency—biweekly or monthly. 
You will receive a new order form each month which provides 
you with total flexibility in ordering both titles and quantities. 
Your comics and magazines are protected in plastic bags and 
mailed in specially constructed boxes. 

All subscribers are provided with a free monthly informa- 
tion packet including flyers from Marvel, DC, Eclipse, Comico 
and First and our special WEsTFIELD NEWSLETTER for up-to-the- 
minute information and details on all special publications, an 
invaluable asset when preparing your order. In addition, there 
are super-low costs on back issues, plastic bags and other sup- 
plies contained in our Westfield Catalogue. 

You can join the thousands of collectors who currently enjoy 
super discounts on all new and back issue comics through 
Westfield Comics Subscription Service. Just send us your name 
and address and a 22¢ stamp for complete prices and our special, 
easy to use order form. 
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X-rHIEVES 
PREVIEW 


Arisvocranic 


A Selection Of Scenes From 
X-THIEVES MICRO #1' . 
And The All New 
X-THIEVES SERIES #1 


ON SALE NOW 
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Q he multitude of readers of 
Marvel’s series about super- 
powered mutants have received 
good news in recent months about X- 
FACTOR, the series featuring the original 
members of the X-Men. First, Louise 
Simonson, longtime editor of X-MEN and 
NEW MUTANTS, and more recently the 
co-creator and writer of the delightful 
POWER PACK, took over as X- 
FACTOR’s writer. Then, some months 
later, she was joined on the series by her 
husband, Walt Simonson, who has just 
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completed a stunning run of issues of 
THOR, first as both its writer and artist, 
and more lately, just as its writer. 

In the following interview, conducted at 
the Simonson apartment in early 
September 1986, Walt and ‘‘Weezie’’ 
discuss their plans for the series, and their 
views on its principal characters. As you 
will see, the Simonsons take neither 
themselves nor their work too seriously, 
and could probably win the title of Best 
Husband and Wife Stand-Up Comedy 
Team in comics (even if they did spend 
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SIMONSON 


most of the interview sitting down). But 
beneath the repartee is a clear love for the 
comics medium and their characters. 

So, draw up a chair, put a Pink Floyd 
album on the stereo, and get out an ice 
cream cone (you'll see why): the show is 
about to begin! 


PETER SANDERSON: Why did the two 
of you decide to do X-FACTOR? 

WALT SIMONSON: It was the 
money. (Laughter.) I just decided, I’ve 
been doing comics a long time, I’m one 
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of the old hacks, and I’m just in it for the 
bucks, so I'll be up front about it. 
(Laughter.) | figured my wife would sup- 
ply the quality, and I could retire early. 
PETER: Could it have anything to do with 
the fact that you two had never col- 
laborated before as writer and artist? 
WALT: I don’t think that was seriously 
a reason. I don’t think we were moping 
around the house feeling we were suffer- 
ing from a lack of having worked together 
as writer and artist — we had worked 
together as writer/artist and editor on 
Marvel’s BATTLESTAR GALACTICA 
series. 

I think, in my case, part of the reason 
was that before I was writing my own 
stuff, I had really made a practice of work- 
ing with as many good writers as I could. 
I think on balance, I got to work with a 
good many guys who were quite good. 
And I feel, in an entirely unbiased way, 
that my wife is one of the best writers in 
comics. Up to this point I haven't had a 
chance to work with her, and I thought this 
would be a good chance to try it. And the 
money was good, too. (Laughter.) 
PETER: Louise, why did you decide to 
do X-FACTOR? You came to it before your 
husband did. 

LOUISE: I came to do it with trepidation, 
at first. Bob Layton had originally done 
the book, and was apparently late on a 
deadline, and I was asked by the editor, 
Bob Harras, if I would do a fill-in issue. 
As it happened, once I began writing this 
fill-in issue — which was never used, 
because Bob Layton did indeed get his 
story in — I began to think of all the things 
that I thought should be done with the 
characters. I made a list of all these things 
and gave them to Bob Harras. We had 
discussed doing the annual, and I thought 
maybe I could use some of the ideas in 
the annual, or maybe if Layton likes them 
he could use some of them in the regular 
series. A lot of those ideas are now being 
implemented in the work that I’m doing. 

After Layton got off the book, Bob ask- 
ed me if I'd like to take it over. I had lik- 
ed these characters before, though I wasn’t 
sure I liked them in their reincarnation in 
the beginning — but I found I liked them 
very much, and there was lots of room to 
play. 

PETER: Does your affection for the 
characters have anything to do with your 
being X-MEN editor for so long? 

LOUISE: I’m sure it has a great deal to 
do with it, actually. Also, as I understand 
it, one of the reasons I was asked to do 
the regular series is because both Chris 
Claremont and Ann Nocenti had sug- 
gested that they would like it a whole lot 
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if I took over X-FACTOR when Bob 
Layton got off. Chris and I have always 
worked well together, and it’s been a lot 
of fun working with him. 

PETER: This is how the Mutant Massacre 
storyline evolved? 

LOUISE: As I remember, Chris had an 
idea for a single issue where he was go- 
ing to use the deaths of a lot of Morlocks 
to set up the introduction of a new group 
of super-villains. And to my point of view, 
it seemed a massacre of this size was too 
large to do in a single issue. And I had 
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been planning to take my guys, X- 
FACTOR, down into the Morlock tunnels 
to do some stuff anyway. So I said, ‘‘Gee, 
Chris, how about if we do an extravagan- 
za?’’ And once we started talking about 
it, it got bigger and bigger, and we brought 
in POWER PACK, and we brought in 
THOR, and Ann Nocenti eventually did 
astory with Sabretooth in DAREDEVIL, 
and if we had had more time to set it up, 
everyone could have played, as far as we 
were concerned. In fact, Chris and I have 
discussed a storyline for next year that I 
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think we’re going to have to set up far 
enough in advance so everybody can play, 
if they want to, and that one will be a real 
extravaganza. This is just the beginning! 


PETER: Can you drop any hints as to 
what this extravaganza might consist of? 


LOUISE: Uhh...oh, death and destruc- 
tion. It'll be great. (Laughter.) 


PETER: How hard was it to coordinate 
all these Massacre stories? 

WALT: It was a pain in the neck. 
LOUISE: It was horrible. I don’t know 
why we’re thinking of doing this again. 
We must be out of our minds. 

WALT: I wouldn't even dream of sug- 
gesting we’re only in it for the dollars. 
(Laughter. ) 

LOUISE: I think a theme is developing 
to this interview. 

WALT: Yes — what's that Pink Floyd 
DARK SIDE OF THE MOON cut? The 
clink of coins runs through the entire song. 
It’s great. 

PETER: Does this have anything to do 
with your great affection for Carl Barks’ 
UNCLE SCROOGE stories? 

WALT: I'd like to become Uncle 
Scrooge. 


LOUISE: A role model. Uncle Scrooge 
is your role model? 

WALT: Absolutely. I want the kind of 
swimming pool he had. He had a money 
bin 99 feet deep in silver dollars, and he 
swam in it. I would like to indulge myself. 
If it’s good enough for an old duck from 
Scotland, it’s good enough for me. 
PETER: Do you have the first dime you 
ever made? 

WALT: No — I have some of the first 
drawings I ever did, but no one will ever 
see them but me. I’m keeping them 
hidden. 

LOUISE: Sometimes, when some young 
guy shows up who’s embarrassed about 
his work, you pull out your old drawings 
and show them to him. 

WALT: And tell him to go home and 
forget it. (Laughter.) I don’t need the com- 
petition. But, getting back to the 
Massacre, it was a pain in the neck coor- 
dinating the stories. 

LOUISE: And there were glitches. 
WALT: Sure, there are glitches here and 
there. Part of the fun of doing comics is 
working as a team. For me, anyway. I 
think for Weezie as well. 

LOUISE: Oh yeah. 

WALT: It’s a little like a playground and 
you all get to play in it? 

LOUISE: Yeah, it’s not any fun swing- 
ing on a swing by yourself, at least for us. 
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WALT: It’s just a lot of fun to go through 
these aggravations and tortures and crazy- 
making events to try to produce something 
that you would never be able to produce 
on your own. You wouldn’t have the time, 
you wouldn’t have the energy, and you 
wouldn’t think of a lot of that stuff. A lot 
of stuff develops in a team effort that’s part 
of the result of all these different minds 
trying to come up with ideas based on a 
central theme or plot or whatever. 


LOUISE: I think that Chris’ point of view 
and mine and Walt’s were all slightly dif- 
ferent perceptions of the same event. 


WALT: Some stuff is as simple a8 the fact 
that when John Bogdanove drew Arclight 
in POWER PACK, she had a much dif- 
ferent figure, than I gave her in X- 
FACTOR. But I went back and did a lit- 
tle bit of revision work in my book after 
I'd seen what John had done. 

PETER: Did you have joint plotting ses- 
sions with Chris? 

LOUISE: We might have gotten together 
for dinner once. We talked a lot on the 
phone. 

WALT: We talked a lot in the office about 
it. 


LOUISE: And exchanged a lot of copies 
of the stuff we had typed up back and 
forth. 

WALT: Partly, what we were trying to 
do in the crossover was not create a string 
of beads where you had to go from one 
bead to the next bead to the next bead in 
order to follow the entire storyline. What 
we were trying to do, rather, was to take 
several separate skeins and intertwine 
them in such a way that in the end they 
formed a coherent whole, but then un- 
wound and went in their own directions. 
And you can follow any one skein through 
the Massacre: you can read X-MEN, you 
can read X-FACTOR, or you can read 
THOR, NEW MUTANTS, POWER 
PACK, or DAREDEVIL without really 
having to go over and read all the other 
books. But, of course, then you don’t get 
the whole picture. You get a story that 
makes sense through each of the individual 
books, but there’s a much bigger story go- 
ing on, and only by getting hold of the 
whole thing can you see how the whole 
picture develops. It was not an effort to 
create a string of beads. It was an effort 
to create a network or a web. 


LOUISE: It’s going to be real interesting 
to get all of the Massacre out and start get- 
ting letters on it to see if everyone was able 
to follow it. There'll be a lot of requests 
for no-prizes. 


WALT: We've already had a couple this 
week because people’s hair color was dif- 
ferent in a couple of the issues, stuff like 
that. Those are the ones you expect. I’m 
looking forward to letters where guys have 
worked out the time elements, so when so- 
and-so was in the tunnel, he was really 
over there with somebody else, so how 
could he possibly have done this. When 
you get up to the Mutant Massacre in 
MARVEL SAGA, Peter, and try to coor- 
dinate all this, (laughter) we'd like to make 
this the toughest problem you ever had to 
solve. And if this isn't tough enough, 
we’re going to try to make it even tougher 
next year. 

PETER: It’s wonderful that you're always 
thinking of me. 

WALT: We only have your welfare in 
mind. (Laughter.) 

LOUISE: You got any more questions? 
PETER: What do you think about the con- 
troversy over X-Factor’s tactics of preten- 
ding to be normal human beings hunting 
down mutant ‘‘menaces,”’ and then secret- 
Ly training them to pass as ordinary human 
beings? 

WALT: May I say — ? 

LOUISE: Sure. 

WALT: I think there’s a lot of potential 
story material in exactly this point. I think 
we’ve only begun to mine a lot of that. 
LOUISE: Yeah! What we eventually will 
find out is that there was more to the 
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original decision to create X-Factor than 
even X-Factor are aware of, having to do 
with Cameron Hodge and his role in it. 
‘PETER: Do you think X-Factor is pur- 
suing a morally or politically incorrect 
way of dealing with the situation of 
mutants? 

\ LOUISE: I think they’re out of their 

beer But there’s a reason for it, which 

e will all find out. Then everyone will 

say, ‘‘Oh! That makes sense!’’ I know 
what the reason is and eventually the 
readers will, too. j 
PETER: Do the X-Faétor members know 
what the reason is? ° 
LOUISE: No, not yet they don’t. They’re 
beginning to wonder. There have been 
clues dropped. When will they find out? 
WALT: Not for several issues yet. 
LOUISE: Not until we've done stuff with 
Angel, stuff with Scott... 
WALT: They’re all going to have much 
more immediate concerns very shortly. 
When they become of less immediate con- 
cern, they’re going to be able to go back 
and sort out some of that stuff. 
LOUISE: They may not be able to sort 
things out until a lot of bad things happen 
first, and we've got Apocalypse and the 
Four Horsemen yet to contend with. 
WALT: There’s lots of stuff going on... 
LOUISE: And that may have something 
to do with their realization of what’s go- | 
ing on. 
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Have you ever heard of ROBERT WALKER? Probably not but you 
will be hearing a great deal about this new artist soon to emerge onto 
the comic book scene. He's young, dependable and his talent is striking. 
The women that he draws are...awesome. Feminine, sensitive, sensual. 
No ugly, musclebound heroines here. 

We are so excited about Robert's work that we had him design a 
new look MS. VICTORY. The resulting design is pictured at left. Like 
we said...awesome. Looks like Mr. Walker is a natural for FEMFORCE. 
We tried him out on a fill-in issue and he came through again. Check 
out the panels below. The story is entitled “GIRL TALK” and it's an in- 
trospective look at Joan Wayne and Tara Fremont. For action we threw 
in the origin of SYNN. It works. 

We think you'll like this book. We're pushing it back on our schedule 
to give you a chance to view this new art work. The issue is FEM- 
FORCE No. 6, now shipping in November. It's worth the wait. 
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WALT: Yeah. 

LOUISE: But something is really going 
on! 

PETER: Can we predict that a year from 


than it is now? 

LOUISE: We can only hope. 

WALT: Maybe a year from now. But 
things will only be getting worse in the 
next four months. 

LOUISE: They’re going to get much 
worse before they, get better. 

PETER: Do you think that with all these 
bad things coming up, the book runs the 
risk of getting too depressing? 
LOUISE: Ohhh... 

PETER: Here's the Angel on the verge 
of having his wings amputated. 


WALT: Hey, that’s nothing compared to 
what happens to him eventually. 
LOUISE: (Laughter.) 

WALT: Better buy plenty of copies, kids. 
A collector’s item for sure. 

LOUISE: Chink chink chink chink chink! 


WALT: (Laughter.) 

LOUISE: Hear the clink of coins. 
WALT: Quick, where’s that Pink Floyd 
song? 

LOUISE: What were we talking about? 
WALT: I don’t know. I was blinded by 
the dollar signs in my eyes. (Laughter.) 
PETER: So in twelve issues X-Factor will 
be run very differently? 

LOUISE: It’s hard to predict what’s go- 
ing to happen twelve issues from now, 
because sometimes a story you think will 
take a single issue takes two issues, even 
three. There will be a lot of major 
changes. Will X-Factor as we know it 
even exist? 

WALT: It might not. 

LOUISE: One of the things we’re in the 
process of doing right now is creating a 
batch of really good villains. 

PETER: Do you prefer to create new 
villains for the series rather than use 
villains they fought in X-MEN? 
LOUISE: Oh, something old, something 
new. 

WALT: Something borrowed, something 
blue. 

LOUISE: We've got Apocalypse, who’s 
new. And the Four Horsemen are new. 
And we're reviving the Master Mold. We 
love the Master Mold. 

WALT: Weezie’s writing a real good 
Master Mold. It’s going to be a good rip- 
snorter fight in issue #14. 

LOUISE: Yeah. Tell him what happens 
in it, ‘cause you explain fights so well. 
You’re dramatic. You do sound effects. 
WALT: I'm not going to give anything 
away. They'll have to wait and see. 


now X-Factor will be run very differently. 
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“‘Here’s the Angel on the verge of having his wings amputated.’ 


PETER: They can't hear you do the sound 
effects when they read the interview, 
anyway. 

WALT: That’s right. It would lose a lot 
in translation. 

LOUISE: I think we last saw the Master 
Mold in HULK ANNUAL #7. 

WALT: In orbit. 

LOUISE: He was in an orbiting space 
station. 

PETER: This is not the original Master 
Mold, then, from X-MEN #15-16? 
LOUISE: It’s the Stephen Lang Master 
Mold. 

PETER: The one with Lang's mind. 


LOUISE: Yes, that’s the key and clue. 
WALT: He fell to Earth. 

LOUISE: He burned as he fell. He fell 
in the Arctic. He fell, he burned, he crack- 
ed. But he was still sentient. 

WALT: And then, after a while, he got 
up again. But, of course, he was still 
somewhat broken after his fall. So he put 
himself back together, and he went look- 
ing for mutants. And he found them. 
LOUISE: He knows who the twelve 
mutants are, the key mutants around 
whom the others will rally. As Lang, he 
discovered. this — and now he’s going 
after them. 
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‘The Silent Invasion’ is a science fiction 
mystery set in the 1950’s, The demand 
for this series is increasing every day and 
Renegade has sold out of all back issues. 
After all, like most publishers, Renegade 
prints only to order and while the demand 
may be increasing, Renegade’s policy is 
not to reprint. So when they’re gone, 
they’re gone--never to be reprinted in 
this form again. While it may be silliness 
to advertise a title that’s a sell-out, 
Renegade wants to make this title as 
available as possible to the fan and the 
potential fan. 

If you haven’t picked up an issue of ‘The 
Silent Invasion’, try it next time you’re 
browsing in your local store. We 
guarantee you won't be disappointed. 
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WALT: He also discovers there are a lot 
more mutants than anybody ever 
suspected. 

WALT: That’s as many clues as we’re go- 
ing to give. 

PETER: Might the Master Mold have any 
tie-in with X-MEN? 

LOUISE: It depends if Chris wants to 
play with the Master Mold. He’s perfect- 
ly welcome, if he wants to. I obviously 
can’t send the Master Mold into Chris’s 
books to get those mutants who may or 
may not be part of his teams. 

PETER: What happens beyond the Master 
Mold? 

WALT: That’s your question, honey — 
you’re the writer, I’m just the artist. 
PETER: Do you co-plot the book? 
WALT: Co-ideas, maybe. ‘‘Co-plotter’’ 
is too strong. I think of some ideas. You 
see, what I’ve found as time goes by is 
that I think of an idea and once I say it, 
I forget it. It’s gone. It’s like a Teflon 
Memory. Once the idea is generated... 


LOUISE: And it comes out your mouth... 


WALT: And it comes out of my mouth, 
it’s like a spirit child, and it’s gone, it has 
its own life, it no longer belongs to me, 
and I’ve forgotten about it. I just make 
sure I tell Weezie all my good ideas. So 
she really constructs the stories. I’m not 
really a co-plotter in this book. But I have 
had some ideas. Some of the stuff on the 
Master Mold is mine. And, after the 
Master Mold, the penultimate fate of the 
Angel is probably the next major concern. 


LOUISE: Yes, Apocalypse and his Four 
Horsemen will begin to make their moves. 


PETER: What made you decide to put the 
Angel through these horrible things? 
WALT: Chink chink chink chink clink 
chink chink clink. 

LOUISE: (Laughter.) Visions of sugar 
plums danced in their heads. Let’s see, 
why did we decide to do that? 

WALT: The fact is he was really a dull 
guy. U 

LOUISE: He was handsome, he was 
cheerful... 

WALT: He was a handsome guy, he got 
the girls, he was really boring. We thought 
we could make him un-boring. Also... 
LOUISE: Now you get the real answer. 
(Laughter.) 

WALT: Also, one of the problems with 
the original X-MEN in the 1980s Marvel 
Universe is that they really are mostly ter- 
ribly underpowered. Over the twenty-five 
years of Marvel, there’s been a fair 
amount of inflation of superhero abilities. 
I think it’s just the nature of the business. 
Over twenty years ago, Thor fought Mr. 
Hyde, whose ability was to be able to pick 


up a telephone pole and bend it. If the cur- 
rent Thor, even as he was before I got hold 
of him, who breaks mountains and so on, 
ran up against Mr. Hyde now, and Mr. 
Hyde was at the same power level he was 
at twenty years ago, Mr. Hyde would be 
dust in about three seconds. 

PETER: The Cobra’s a better example. 
WALT: Yes, Cobra’s even better. The 
heroes are only as good as the bad guys 
they fight. That’s what makes a hero. 
What makes Achilles is Hector. If Hec- 
tor were a wimp or a lousy warrior, no 
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one would ever remember Achilles. But 
Hector was the best, and Achilles beat 
Hector. 

LOUISE: A hero is measured by the 
villain in the same way a villain is 
measured by the heroes that he comes up 
against. 

WALT: I think this leads to an inevitable 
chain of events: if you want to maintain 
the drama of your stories, you slowly in- 
crease the powers of the villains. You have 
to overcome greater and greater obstacles. 
If a guy goes over the same hurdles time 


Watch out, Cyke — Master 
Mold is comin’ ta getcha! 


after time, it’s not going to be very in- 
teresting in a dramatic situation. So, over 
time, you get villains who are more 
powerful. A good example of that would 
be FANTASTIC FOUR #1 up to when 
Galactus hit (#48-50). From the early FF 
stories with the Skrulls who could turn into 
cows, up to the time the FF met a godlike 
power, is quite a nice progression, and I 
think that’s a paradigm of what happens 
to superheroes and super-villains with 
time. 

So what you have in X-FACTOR are 
several guys who are really terribly under- 
powered now. Cyclops is okay, because 
with the eyebeam he’s got, it’s a visual 
power, and it’s indefinite enough so if we 
really charge him up more than he’s ever 
been charged before, he could punch a 
hole through the center of the Earth, if 
necessary. 

PETER: Marvel Girl's power has already 
been stepped up recently. 

LOUISE: Yes. The telekinetics are up. 
WALT: It’s the kind of power that lends 
itself to being increased with time as is 
necessary. Whereas, Angel and the other 
two members are somewhat lesser in 
power. Angel’s power is being able to fly 
seventy miles per hour. But you’ve got 
heroes and villains flying at the speed of 
sound or the speed of light! 

LOUISE: You put Angel next to Captain 
Marvel, who turns into a beam of light... 
WALT: She would eat him alive. The 
Beast’s major power is being able to leap 
fourteen feet in the air and grab hold of 
a bar with his toes. That may be useful 
if you're fighting bars. But it’s not really 
much of an ability in the current Marvel 
Universe. Iceman is a little different, 
because Iceman, we think, has a power 
that can be manipulated in ways that 
haven’t been done before. For me the best 
current example is what Alan Moore has 
done with SWAMP THING. SWAMP 
THING hasn’t been increased in abilities 
by walking into a radiation chamber and 
being shot up to superhuman levels, but 
Alan has taken a lot of potential in the 
character and done a lot of really wonder- 
ful things with it. I think in the same way 
— Ihope — there are things that are possi- 
ble with Iceman that just haven’t been 
done. In the comic, it'll be a matter of 
retraining Iceman to use his power more 
effectively in order to create effects he 
really hasn’t done before. 

LOUISE: Or putting him in a position 
where he has to — or else. And he finds 
out he can! 

WALT: Where you reach your moment 
of stress when you overcome your 
previous limitations. 


**How about a change for the worse.’’ 
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The new Beast, due for a ‘“‘surge of 
power.”’ 


PETER: I think the problem is that the 
original X-Men were basically created as 
a bunch of kids with super-powers and 
now, over twenty years later, they've 
become a team of adults who have to deal 
with more powerful threats. 

WALT: Exactly. So the Beast and Angel 
are the members of the current team who 
are most due for a surge of power. Or 
perhaps they should be replaced as team 
members by other people who could cut 
the mustard. 

PETER: So these terrible things happen- 
ing to the Angel could be a prelude to his 
leaving, or to better things happening to 
him? 

LOUISE: How about, “‘all of the above’’? 
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WALT: Or how about a change for the 
worse? That’s another option, you know. 
PETER: And it sounds as if, after the 
Angel’s turn is over, the Beast will be in 
for something? 

WALT: That’s certainly safe to say. We 
don’t have in mind for him the precise sort 
of ideas that we’ve come up with for 
Angel. 

LOUISE: But I just had an idea. I think 
I know what we can do with the Beast. 
WALT: That’s why we have these inter- 
views, ‘cause ideas come to you even if 
we can’t reveal them. But you'll see the 
light bulb above my wife’s head, and that 
means we’re covered. 

WALT: I think it’s safe to say we'll be 
doing some major surgery, metaphorically 
speaking — perhaps — on the Beast. 
PETER: And on the Angel, not so 
metaphorically speaking. 

LOUISE: On the Angel, not 
metaphorically speaking at all. 

WALT: Poor old Warren. Well, you 
know, he had a good life. He had money. 
He had girls. 

LOUISE: And now he doesn’t have any 
money and he doesn’t have any girls and 
he doesn’t have any wings. Poor Warren. 
WALT: It’s going to be tough. 
PETER: So his personality will change? 
LOUISE: We're stripping him of 
everything that made him a happy-go- 
lucky playboy, which was just a facade, 
anyway. I think nobody ever saw the real 
Warren and what was behind him and 
what motivated him. You take away his 
mofey and you take away his looks and 
soe away his wings and what have 
you got left? That’s what we’re trying to 
find out: Who Warren really is. 
PETER: His looks, too? « 

LOUISE: Well, his wings Maybe we'll 
Tip off his face, too. 

PETER: He'll have to grow a bedfd. 
ALL: (Laughter.) 

PETER: How about the Beast's 
personality? 

LOUISE: I like the Beast’s personality as 
it is. I think as the group is going to 
evolve, there’s going to be a definite need 
for someone with his personality. This 
could all change, like tomorrow, but as 
I see it now, he’s the one who’s fairly 
level-headed, and they’re going to need 
someone who’s level-headed after all 
that’s going to happen to them. 
WALT: I think also he’s the guy with a 
sense of humor, who maybe is able to 
bring a sense of perspective, to be a 
stabilizing influence. 

LOUISE: During a lot of the stuff with 
Angel and the stuff with Scott — who goes 
to Alaska to look for his wife, Madelyne 
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— the Beast has been left alone in charge 
of all the mutants in the complex and he’s 
certainly got his hands full. And we see 
him as a person who’s fairly well able to 
handle people. And that’s part of what his 
talent really is. He’s got good interper- 
sonal skills that some of the others seem 
to be somewhat lacking. I think that’s go- 
ing to be an important thing for the group 
to have in the difficult times ahead. 
PETER: And what about Iceman’s 
personality? 

LOUISE: I’m not sure about Iceman yet. 
We'll have to see what develops with him. 
Right now I’m playing him as a young guy 
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who’s fairly emotional and very commit- 
ted to what’s right, who doesn’t see a lot 
of greys. I figure he’s an accountant for 
a reason, I figure he sees things in col- 
umns. I think he sees them in black and 
white, as good or evil. I don’t think he’s 
a guy who perceives a lot of shades of 
grey. 

WALT: I think when you’re eighteen to 
your early twenties, you go through a 
stage where you've figured out what all 
the rules are, and you’re amazed that so 
many people who are older than you are 
such idiots as not to know them. So you 
really understand the way everything 
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works, and as a result a lot of people that 
age develop a certain intolerance for either 
people who are younger than they are or 
people who are older than they are. We’ve 
all gone through those stages. 
LOUISE: Or people with different 
perceptions of right and wrong. 
WALT: Exactly. 

LOUISE: I also think he’s real emotional, 
empathetic, and hot-headed. He’ll react 
emotionally to a situation, but he’s also 
very sympathetic and quick to change if 
he perceives he’s overreacting and gone 
a little too far. I find him a very likable 
character, and find the more I write him, 
the more I like him. 

PETER: And the X-Factor situation is full 
of greys. 

WALT: Oh, certainly. And it makes him 
nuts. 

LOUISE: The readers may already have 
noticed that he seems concerned about 
what’s going on. He seems to be maybe 
more worried about it than anyone else. 
PETER: /n dealing with Scott and Jean 
you're dealing with what some Marvel afi- 
cionados have described as the classic 
Marvel romance. 

LOUISE: There is, however, a wrench 
in the works. Scott, at this point, is 
married. 

PETER: That has even become obvious 
to Jean by now. 

WALT: Yes, finally penetrated that cute, 
empty redhead. 

LOUISE: You're going to get letters 
about that. 

PETER: So how do you feel about deal- 
ing with the Scott-Jean relattonship, con- 
sidering these complications? 
LOUISE: (matter-of-factly) 1 think that 
everyone should be as miserable as possi- 
ble for as long as it takes. 

PETER: In comic books, not in real life? 
LOUISE: No, in real life all of my friends 


should be happy, but in comic books all 
of my characters should be miserable. Ac- 
tually — now is the Real Answer — the 
problem is really Scott’s problem, not 
Jean’s, because he’s the one who’s mar- 
tied and he’s in love with Jean. He’s also 
areal upright, straight arrow kind of guy, 
and I think in leaving his wife Madelyne 
to be with Jean. . .and I think it wasn’t just 
the lure of Jean; it was the lure of X- 
Factor, of being leader, of being part of 
a team the way Walt and I enjoy being. . . 
PETER: Was Scott’ really in love with 
Madelyne — or was she just a substitute 
for Jean? 

LOUISE: I think she was a substitute for 
Jean. And I think it’s torture for Scott, 
because it’s not just Madelyne now: he has 
a son. And I think, in leaving Madelyne 
to go to Jean, he did something that was 
morally reprehensible to him. He was real- 
ly caught in a very bad situation. He 
jumped the way his heart told him to jump. 
And he’s been torturing himself about it 
ever since. 

PETER: And he has to decide whether to 
choose his responsibility to Madelyne and 
his son or going where his heart is. 
LOUISE: Right. 

WALT: We're going to help him resolve 
that little difficulty in the not too distant 
future. But you won't like it. (Laughter.) 
WALT and LOUISE: ICE CREAM! 
ICE CREAM! ICE CREAM BREAK! 
(One round of ice cream later...) 
PETER: Boy, wasn't that great ice 
cream? Thank you! 

WALT: Hey, no problem. Enjoyed it 
myself. 

LOUISE: It was great with or without 
chocolate sauce. 

PETER: So how will Scott end up handl- 
ing these problems in his life? Will he be 
broken by them, or will he assert his 
leadership qualities? 

LOUISE: All of the above. 

WALT: Well, if we have to sell copies, 
very badly is the answer. 

LOUISE: He'll be broken by it, but assert 
his leadership qualities. 

WALT: That's right, that’s right. "Cause 
he’s tough. 

LOUISE: I think what we’re going to find 
here, actually... 

WALT: (mildly disappointed) Are you 
going to be serious? 

LOUISE: Yeah. Issue #14 is a story about 
programming. The Master Mold is Steven 
Lang; he’s a robot programmed to behave 
in a certain way. Scott is a ‘‘robot’’ pro- 
grammed by Xavier. We have a cop who’s 
programmed by the law. 

PETER: Surely Scott is more than a 
robot. 


LOUISE: Well. . .in reality he is, but in 
the ‘‘symbol-mongering”’ of this particular 
story, in the way he’s feeling and seeing 
himself, he’s beginning to wonder if he’s 
pulling his own strings or if his strings are 
being pulled for him in some predetermin- 
ed way. The question is, does he have a 
choice? 

PETER: In other words, he questions 
what he has never questioned before, the 
way he was trained. 

WALT: Free will or predestination? You 
decide. 

LOUISE: He begins to identify with the 
Master Mold, not that that stops him 
from... ‘ 

PETER: And what about Jean — the 
woman who, according to Candy 
Southern, has the mutant power to make 
people fall in love with her? 

LOUISE: And then destroy them. 
WALT: Some power, huh? 

LOUISE: It seems to me that all along 
that’s been her power, and the Phoenix, 
when it put her back together, enhanced 
it as a survival mechanism. I think, honest 
to God, that’s one of the things Jean does 
enormously well. 

PETER: She sounds like Miss Perfect. 
LOUISE: But, of course, with that face 
and that body, how could she not have this 
power? I guess you don’t have to be a mu- 
tant to have it, right? 

WALT: Unless you're one of the guys 
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who falls in love with her and gets 
destroyed. Then you might not view her 
as Miss Perfect. 

LOUISE: (Laughter.) 

PETER: You can't take it that seriously 
because then she becomes this awful sex- 
ist stereotype. 

LOUISE: Sex and death we’re talking 
about here, folks. 

WALT: Hey, we deal in symbol- 
mongering. It’s our job. 

PETER: You don't mean to say that 
nobody can fall in love with Jean without 
being destroyed? 

LOUISE: We'll see. 

WALT: We haven't put that to the com- 
plete test. 

LOUISE: Let's see who else falls in love 
with her and then see what happens. Look 
what happened with Angel. Look what’s 
happening to Scott even as we speak. 
Who's next? Iceman? How about Iceman? 
WALT: Iceman? He’s young. His hor- 
mones are going crazy. 

LOUISE: We were discussing the 
destruction of X-Factor a little bit earlier 
and this seems as effective a way to 
destroy them as any. 

PETER: How will Jean cope with this if 
she believes Candy’s accusation? 
LOUISE: That’s the question, isn’t it? 
PETER: Well, Jean’s personality seems 
virtually perfect. 

LOUISE: Actually, I’ve been accused of 
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mutants to begin with. I certainly did.”’ 


‘*‘Maybe a lot of adolescents feel like 


doing a fairly bitchy Jean, which I’ve en- 
joyed. She’s a lot more fun being bitchy 
than when she’s being sweet. I think she 
actually has a lot of strength of character. 
She’s had a great deal to cope with recent- 
ly, and it’s made her irritable on occasion 
in some of these stories. We'll see how 
she progresses. I'm actually having fun 
with her, too. 

PETER: Will we be seeing more of the 
secondary characters, like Artie, Skids, 
and Rusty, and further cast additions as 
well? 

LOUISE: Yes, indeed, you will. We have 
a story with David Mazzucchelli, that 1 
think will be in issue #16, that deals with 
Rusty and Skids and their relationship, and 
also with Rusty’s guilt over burning the 
woman he burned in issue one. 
PETER: Will Rusty, Skids, and others 
become members of the team? 
LOUISE: I have discussed with Bob Har- 
ras — and, actually, it’s been approved 
— doing a mini-series involving some of 
these characters. We would like to be able 
to focus on them more closely, and we 
probably would do that in the mini-series. 
PETER: I/f X-Factor is out to find more 
mutants, the book could get overcrowded. 
LOUISE: We’re dealing with that prob- 
lem in issue #13. We mentioned the 


Beast’s having good interpersonal relation- 
ship skills. They are at this point being 
tested to depths that they’ve never been 
tested before. At the complex he’s got 
Rusty, Skids, Artie, Leech, Boom Boom, 
Caliban, Masque, Erg, Tar Baby, and 
Ape. It’s the new home for the surviving 
Morlocks and it’s driving him a little bat- 
ty at this point. Some of them will be go- 
ing back to the tunnels; some of them 
won't. That’s a point I want to do stories 
about: what happens when you've col- 
lected too many mutants. It’s a problem. 
I don’t think they’ve really thought past 
saving them and training them. The mini- 
series may also deal with this. 
Speaking of people they’ve collected, 
in the massacre Caliban had his face scar- 
red in a certain way by Sabretooth. He will 
become an important part of both X-MEN 
and X-FACTOR continuity. The scars are 
a big clue. 
PETER: Another beard? 
WALT: (Laughter.) 
LOUISE: His talent is the ability to locate 
mutants. That also is another clue. 
WALT: Don’t write it in any bigger let- 
ters. Those are pretty big letters as it is. 
PETER: (To Walt) During the Ice Cream 
Break you were saying it’s a good sign if 
people are sometimes upset by what hap- 
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pens in a book, something we've been jok- 
ing about all during this interview. Could 
you explain? 

WALT: Sure. It’s really the outward sign 
that your readers are involved with the 
storylines and the characters you create. 
They respond to the imaginary situations 
in somewhat the same way they would res- 
pond to a real situation. But that’s only 
really done if your work on the story is 
effective. Essentially, any writer of fic- 
tion creates a waking dream, and the more 
effective the dream, the more dreamers 
you can get to go along with you. General- 
ly, to me, a reader’s being upset is a sign 
that you have successfully made someone 
else into a dreamer, to take part in the 
waking dream. 

PETER: Considering the proliferation of 
books about mutants, including X- 
FACTOR, why do you think readers are 
so fascinated by super-powered mutants? 
LOUISE: I think it is because Chris 
Claremont did such a great job with 
mutants over the past eleven years. 
WALT: With, I might add, some tremen- 
dous help — 

LOUISE: — from some very fine artists. 
WALT: For a number of reasons, Chris 
not least among them, but not the only 
reason, X-MEN has produced some of the 
finest work in the field over the past ten 
years, and continues, I think, to be an ex- 
cellent book. And one of the ways it did 
this, really, was by creating almost a sub- 
culture within the Marvel Universe, a sub- 
world that is inhabited by a fascinating ar- 
ray of creatures, aliens, mutants, ordinary 
people, you name it. It’s back to the 
playground idea: that part of the 
playground suddenly expanded into a 
much larger area than it had ever been 
before. I think THE X-MEN created a 
doorway into a previously unexplored 
world that a lot of people have been able 
to play in. 

LOUISE: Maybe it’s partly identification 
with the characters again. I think a lot of 
our readers are adolescents, and during 
adolescence is the time when a mutant 
ability first manifests itself. Maybe a lot 
of adolescents feel like mutants to begin 
with. (Laughter.) | mean, I certainly did 
when I was an adolescent. And I think 
maybe there’s also the fantasy that even 
though you don’t really believe it’s going 
to happen, that just maybe you might be 
able to wake up one day and be able to 
fly. It doesn’t take training, it doesn’t take 
a visit from an alien. You just wake up 
one morning... 

WALT: And there you are: you can blow 
somebody away with your eyebeams. That 
big bully in class. 


LOUISE: It’s everybody’s fantasy. 
WALT: Yeah, it really is. I think that ties 
into it. Part of the idea of mutants is you 
can be one. You don’t have to be bitten 
by a radioactive spider. You don’t have 
to come from a different planet. You don’t 
have to get near a gamma-ray bomb. You 
don’t have to do any of the stuff you know 
you can’t do. 

PETER: You're just born as a special 
person? 

WALT: Exactly right. You can be born 
special and one day you're going to wake 
up and discover that it’s true. That’s part 
of the dream. 

LOUISE: Yeah, I think so. 

WALT: I hadn’t thought about that 
before. I think that’s one of the reasons 
it’s an effective device for creating peo- 
ple with powers. 

PETER: Whatever happened to HAVOK 
AND POLARIS, the mini-series the two of 
you were going to collaborate on and, 
Walt, why did you decide to stop writing 
THOR? 

WALT: On HAVOK AND POLARIS, 
one reason we didn’t do it is because we 
got real busy, and it would have been hard 
to work ina four-issue mini-series. Also, 
Havok is about to become a regular 
character in THE X-MEN, and the 
storylines we had planned for the mini- 


“Tm getting off the writing of THOR.” 


series would be much more difficult to do 
if Havok is a character who’s being used 
regularly elsewhere. Some of the 
storylines we had in mind, including the 
stuff I was working with in THE ETER- 
NALS, are plotlines we'll probably pick 
up and use elsewhere. 

As far as THOR is concerned, I’m get- 
ting off the writing of the book. By the 
time I finish the last issue I’m doing, I’ll 
have been doing THOR for close to four 
years, and it’s about time for a change. 
Thad a very busy season over the past six 
to eight months, and I'd like to take some 
time off, to take time maybe to take stock 
and refuel a bit. As a result, I’m letting 
a number of my current assignments lapse 
as they run to their full course. ANIMAX 
is one example. THOR is another exam- 
ple. And then I'll just have less to do for 
awhile. I’ve got a graphic novel I wantto 
do that’s based on Russian folk and fairy 
tale motifs that I haven’t gone to anybody 
yet with, but I probably will be in the not 
too distant future. I'd like to start on that 
sometime after the first of the year. That 
might be the next thing I do. I have some 
other stuff, too — I’m still up in the air 
as to which to choose, which to do first. 
But we’ll see. 

PETER: So we shouldn't listen to any 
rumors? 
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WALT: No, there have been a lot of 
Tumors circulating for a long time on a 
variety of subjects concerning both myself 
and Weezie. Whatever they are, they 
aren’t true. 

JUISE: We could list the rumors, so 

"ll know what's not true. We could 
stakt some rumors! A guy in a shop down 
in Maryland said that when the word came 
out that Mark Silvestri was doing X- 
FACTOR #12 that the rgmors were that 
we had split up because working together 
was so horrible. That was the end,of our 
marriage. 
WALT: Oh, I missed that. I] was down 
in the basement. 
LOUISE: That was a rumor I really liked. 
WALT: That’s a great rumor. 
LOUISE: There are all sorts of rumors 
about your quitting Marvel, our quitting 
Marvel. 
WALT: That’s been going around since 
January; I got a call from a friend of mine 
around the end of January asking if I were 
quitting Marvel. And I got the same story 
from four different parts of the country in 
three days. This was all within a four-day 
period. The story was either that I was 
leaving Marvel, or that Weezie and I were 
leaving Marvel together. That was a great 
story. 
LOUISE: We blame Compuserve — 
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WALT: Yes, we blame Compuserve. 
LOUISE: — for the lightning speed with 
which rumors are now being disseminated. 
WALT: Right, now it’s easier to get 
Tumors around the country faster than ever 
before. Computers are the answer. I’ve 
just forgotten what the question is. We 
heard a rumor tonight from you, Peter, 
that we were going to be doing all the Bat- 
man books for DC! 

LOUISE: We'd be very, very busy. 
WALT: It’s a great rumor. That one’s not 
true, either, but it’s a great rumor. 
LOUISE: The rest are variations on those 
two. But if anyone out there wants to start 
any good rumors, feel free. We enjoy 
them. We collect them. Just write it down. 
Put them on Compuserve. 

PETER: But let the Simonsons know first 
so they'll be prepared. They're always the 
last to know. 

ALL: (Laughter.) 

PETER: The last major question: were 
there any surprises when you began col- 
laborating with each other after all this 
time? 

LOUISE: The only thing was that writers 
always grumble about some aspect of the 
art, no matter how brilliant the art is, and 
artists always grumble about some aspect 
of the plot. It’s just the way life is. When 
you happen to be married to the person 
who’s doing the grumbling, it takes a bit 
of working out before you realize that the 
grumbling isn’t personal. 

WALT: Well, let’s name some names 
here, shall we? Who've you got in mind? 
LOUISE: But that was the only thing, 
because we’re both used to each other 


bitching about some little thing: ‘‘Eehhh, 
he changed the panel! How could he have 
done this? That’s not the way I meant it 
to be!”’ 

WALT: Well, I’ve found over the years 
that when I work with a writer I haven't 
worked with before, inevitably it takes me 
several issues to get accustomed to that 
writer, to the way he thinks, the way he 
works, whatever. Because the work that 
you do is teamwork, and it takes a while 
to pull together as a team. 

LOUISE: And everyone has different 
styles of doing things. 

WALT: You become a team with some 
guys faster than others. But I give it at least 
six issues. 

PETER: Does this mean that with 
MANHUNTER you and Archie Goodwin 
were just beginning to really work as a 
team when it ended? 

WALT: Well, I have to say that I think 
working with Archie was the best team ex- 
perience I’ve had in comics, and whatever 
it is we had together on that stuff was quite 
special. I knew it was special then. I 
thought maybe when we finished 
MANHUNTER we should have retired, 


i 


we should have gotten out of comics right 
then. But even the stuff. on 
MANHUNTER changed a fair amount. 
A lot of the early stuff was Archie: he did 
little thumbnails and breakdowns, and I 
got credit for it later on: ‘Oh, Simonson, 
thirty panels a page,’’ stuff like that. A 
lot of that was Archie, or the dynamics 
of doing twenty pages of material in eight 
pages of story. It wasn’t so much brilliant 
panelology as it was necessity being the 
mother of invention. 

But mainly, no matter who I’ve work- 
ed with, even Archie, there’s a certain 
amount of ‘settling in’’ to do with a new 
writer. And I’m sure it’s the same for 
writers with artists. And the only real sur- 
prise — I guess it’s not too surprising — 
is it’s taking Weezie and me a little time 
to settle in. 

LOUISE: We did on #13. 

WALT: Yeah, I think on this last one we 
did. I think perhaps the fact that we're 
married means we got settled in within 
three issues instead of six. 

LOUISE: I think issue #13 is the best 
issue yet. 

WALT: Yeah, that’s the best issue so far, 
which is interesting because in a lot of 
ways it’s not so typical of superhero com- 
ics: there’s a lot of people standing around 
in offices or being in diners or traveling 
or being in hospitals. Not so much of the 
standard fight scenes. Nevertheless, I think 
it’s the best issue we’ve done so far. 
LOUISE: The next issue’s going to be 
eyen better. 

i I think next issue will be real 


god. 
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SE: I think we’re finally getting the 


hois Ann Nocenti? Writer of the 
(w) LONGSHOT mini-series. and 

DAREDEVIL, among others, 
editor of X-MEN and NEW MUTANTS, 
among others, and woman of mystery — 
since, unlike several other people I've talk- 
ed to for COMICS INTERVIEW, I really 
don't know Ann personally. However, as 
they say, the work speaks for itself — and 
so does Ann, as she presents here her own 
views of the mutant bands whose adven- 
tures she edits... 
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NOCENTI 


PATRICK DANIEL O’NEILL: The 
conclusion of this summer’s ‘‘mutant 
massacre”’ plotline will result in a change 
in the makeup of the X-Men. What made 
you and Chris — 


ANN NOCENTI: What made us want to 
shake up the personnel? I guess, just to 
take the essence of what the X-Men are 
— outcast heroes protecting humanity — 
the next step further, would be to increase 
them as outcasts, increase that dynamic. 
Really up the ante — make it like a war, 
a combat situation. We wanted to give the 
sensation, when you're reading the book, 
that there are bombs dropping all over on 
stuff that used to be very solid, whether 
that’s their home, or whatever. We wanted 
a heightened sense of paranoia, so that it’s 
even hard to trust each other. And chang~ 
ing the line-up — new people, new blood 
— is like throwing wild cards into the 
group. That was some of the thinking 
behind it. 

PAT: Dealing with this paranoia, the mu- 
tant witch-hunt that’s been building, do 
you see a point where that storyline will 
play itself out? 

ANN: I think it already has. I think that’s 
why I personally felt like it was just the 
same old tune. It just had to go to the next 
level. If you, me, and a bunch of people 
were in some kind of day-to-day war situa- 
tion, it would have to intensify to the next 
level, instead of just being this catch- 
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to edit is to be as invisible as possible.”’ 


phrase, ‘‘Yes, humanity hates us; yes, 
we're outcasts; but we’re doing it 
anyway.’’ Eventually, that has to change. 
PAT: Here’s something I saw brought up 
somewhere — maybe it was in the letter 
column in COMICS BUYER'S GUIDE — 
but somebody brought up the point. Why 
should an ordinary human in the Marvel 
Universe feel any more fear of Colossus 
than they do of the Human Torch, just 
because the Torch was once normal? He 
still has powers that set him apart from 
everybody else! 

ANN: I think that’s literary, really — 
because there is no difference between 
Colossus and the Torch. If a guy comes 
into my office in flames, or a guy comes 
into my office and turns to steel, I’m go- 


ing to have the same reaction. It doesn’t 
really matter that I know their origins. I 
think the difference is in the essence of 
the Fantastic Four. They’re a family unit, 
they're working within the confines of the 
government, they’re sanctioned. It’s 
paramilitary versus military. A guy ina 
cop’s suit is something that you 
automatically trust, even if he’s a scum- 
bag. It’s the role the X-Men choose to play 
that sets them apart — they’re not 
government-sanctioned. 

And, as a book, the X-MEN has always 
represented something different — their 
powers arrive at puberty, making them 
analogous to the changes you go through 
at adolescence — whether they're special, 
or out of control, or setting you apart — 
the misfit identity theme. None of that is 
part of the thematic content of the FAN- 
TASTIC FOUR. 

PAT: Do you think that analogy, that 
parable, of mutant power that manifests 


itself at puberty, is part of the reason the 
X-MEN has become such an immensely 
popular book? 

ANN: I would imagine so. It’s a very 
universal thing. It’s tied in with making 
the change from child — when you think 
you're something special — to adult — and 
realizing you're just part of the mass of 
humanity. It’s tied in with all those classic 
themes that everyone goes through. I love 
the FANTASTIC FOUR, but I don’t 
know that it strikes so potent a chord in 
kids. 

The FF’s theme is family — Reed be- 
ing this intellectual giant who decided his 
family meant more to him than making a 
name for himself. That’s more advanced, 
in a way — career versus family — that 
hits you later. 

PAT: What, then, do you see as the cen- 
tral difference between the X-MEN and the 
NEW MUTANTS? 
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ANN: The X-Men are the graduates — 
they’re still in school, still in training, but 
it’s more for day-to-day combat-type stuff. 
They’re dealing with leadership stuff. The 
New Mutants screw up — a lot. A lot of 
them could never be X-MEN; they don’t 
have the callousness that it takes. They're 
still pretty naive. Even Kitty walks a thin 
line between the two. She'll have an in- 
credible problem in a combat situation and 
then say, *‘Oh, well, let’s go get some ice 
cream.”’ That’s the difference. 


PAT: Even before the mutant massacre 
plotline, the plotlines between X-MEN and 
NEW MUTANTS could become fairly 
tight. Following events from one to the 
other got to be somewhat crazy, par- 
ticularly when scheduling got them out of 
what should have been their chronological 
order. Have you, as an editor, looked at 
that and tried to think 2f ways to make that 
work better? 


ANN: Yeah, we're trying to do more 
single-issue stories, we're separating the 
X-MEN and NEW MUTANTS universes 
a little more. It got to a point where it was 
hard to tell the difference between the two 
teams. The New Mutants, especially dur- 
ing Bill Sinkiewicz’s run as artist, were 
going off on adventures that really weren’t 
meant for them. We were losing touch 
with what the book was. Now, their 
adventures will be more tied in with what 
happens on the way to the school dance, 
at the slumber party, on the way shop- 
ping. Things tied in with their age group 
\ activities they’d normally be doing. 


T: There was a point there where it 
seemed the only difference between the two 
groups was age and powers. 

ANN: It really isn’t tht way anymore. 
You're almost going of able to feel the 
way the X-Men would have handled a 
situation differently from the Mutants, 
who will invariably screw up, one way or 
another. 

PAT: How much of the content of an issue 
of the X-MEN or the NEW MUTANTS is 
Ann Nocenti’s contribution? At the begin- 
ning, when you've got 22 blank pages to 
fill, how much is your contribution? 


ANN: Chris Claremont writes the 
stories; they’re his stories. We go out on 
plot lunches, or talk on the telephone, and 
we talk about the characters, and about 
storylines — basically we just talk. I have 
no idea how much of it is me. Chris uses 
whatever he wants to. Since he’s the one 
telling the story, it’s basically him. I prefer 
more to stay in the background. J think 
the best way to edit is to be as invisible 


as possible. tf 
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ou may know the name Dean 
(y] Motter from his having writ- 

ten the STAR*REACH series 
“The Sacred and the Profane’’ — which 
series was later revised and run in EPIC, 
after which Eclipse decided to make it in- 
to a graphic novel. Or you may know the 
name Dean Motter from his being the 
creator and eventual writer of Vortex 
Comics’ much acclaimed MISTER X. 
Creator and eventual writer? What you 
may not know is that in his “‘real”’ life 
Dean Motter is not a writer — but an ar- 
tist. An award-winning artist at that! 
What's the story here? Why is he writing 
comics instead of drawing them, and will 
we ever get to see his artwork? COMICS 
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DEAN 
MOTTER 


MARTY HERZOG: Let’s start very 
basic. What makes a Dean Motter tick? 


DEAN MOTTER: What makes me tick?_ | 


That’s too basic. 

MARTY: What in life has made you what 
you are? 

DEAN: Too philosophical. These are trick 
questions, right? (Laughter.) 

MARTY: What influenced you to become 
what you are now? 

DEAN: When I was a child I did a lot of 
drawing. My father was a mechanical 
draftsman, so he was always working on 
plans and things at home. I was exposed 
to a lot of it. My mother is very talented 
as well, They both recognized at an early 
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Marty Herzog, (left), with Dean in a Warner Bros. back lot. 
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age that I liked to draw and they didn’t 
do anything to stifle that. Did everything 
to encourage it, including letting me buy 
vast amounts of comics — more comics 
than other kids were allowed to have. 
MARTY: When did you decide 
somewhere in your life that there was go- 
ing to be some kind of a future in art? 
DEAN: I think I realized that a couple of 
weeks ago. (Laughter.) 

BILL MARKS: I think it was last week. 
DEAN: I fantasized about being a comic- 
book artist when I was in high school but 
I actually envisioned a fine art career. 
When I went to college that’s what I 
started off with, fine art studies. Then I 
moved over quickly to commercial art. 
MARTY: Commercial art meaning? 
DEAN: Commercial illustration and 
design. Art that had a function other than 
strictly as a self-expression of the artist. 
That also made it appeal to me. You have 
a problem to solve, whereas the fine art 
studies were more therapeutic or, again, 
more self-expression — and that’s their 
only genuine function as far as the artist 
is concerned. At least, that’s what the 
training in college was. 

MARTY: But comic books were always 
there? 

DEAN: Even though it was a hobby, 
yeah. They followed me right through col- 
lege. I did one of my term projects...it 
ended up being the very first issue of AN- 
DROMEDA, which was a tabloid comic 
that Bill Paul published eventually. 
MARTY: J seem to remember something 
about that. That was the London Comic 
Book Society or something like that? 
DEAN: Yeah, MEDIA FIVE. Bill Paul 
had this tabloid in London, Ontario, call- 


ARIK KHAN #3, edited by Ron Van 
Leeuwen, who co-edited ANDRO- 
MEDA with Dean. 


ed MEDIA FIVE where he somehow 
dovetailed Ontario educational projects 
and money and personnel into a comic- 
book fanzine. To this day I’m not exactly 
sure... 

MARTY: It was something that was semi- 
supported by the government? 

DEAN: Yeah. I’m still not sure as to how. 
BILL: I’m still trying to find out, too! 
(Laughter.) 

DEAN: Actually, when I took over at 
MEDIA FIVE as the paste-up artist and 
chief letrasetter and part-time illustrator 
I got a lot of background in publication 
work. What you do for typesetting. What 
you do for this, what you do for that. I 
think that led me somehow to you. 
MARTY: At that time, what were you do- 
ing in your daytime life? 

DEAN: I was a student then, taking a 
course called creative electronics — which 
was a kind of a media course. We took 
everything from video tape, audio recor- 
ding, holography — the whole counter- 
culture, intellectual, global village kind of 
course. 

MARTY: So, you majored in electronics? 
DEAN: Not majored in. I moved from 
fine art to commercial art tg, finally, 
creative electronics, which was basically 
an electronic media course. That’s really 
what it boiled down to. It eventually 
metamorphosized into a recording arts 
course. We built a full 24-track studio 
and... 

MARTY: Sure, I understand the natural 
progression from comic books to music 
studio. 


DEAN: Well, you can see, it’s as plain... 
BILL: It’s as plain as walking into our of- 
fice past the sound studio. (Laughter.) 
MARTY: The sound studio, now it makes 
sense. But no, I don’t follow the 
progression. 
DEAN: From art to the media? Well, to 
me it was a natural progression. I was 
restless in fine art because there wasn’t 
enough to do there. When I started tak- 
ing commercial art I got restless there, too. 
And when this other course opened up that 
offered me the chance to play synthesizer, 
to work with video tape, to study... 
MARTY: Are you saying that there was 
another passion in your life other than 
comic books? 
DEAN: I guess so, yeah. 
MARTY: What was that? Speak freely,» 
Dean. 
DEAN: I’m trying to think of how to put 
it into words. 
MARTY: Music. 
DEAN: Music! Oh, okay. What a guy. 
I was trying to be more philosophical than 
that. Yeah, that was probably the thing that 
lured me into that course. 
MARTY: And after that? 
DEAN: Finished college. Had made 
enough contacts in the recording business 
that I...more in the film business actual- 
ly, in animation. There were a couple of 
animation houses in Toronto that were 
hooked up with the college creative elec- 
tronics course. When it came time to 
move, I just gravitated to Toronto. I was 
also studying with Eric McLuhan, Mar- 
shall McLuhan’s son, ghost writer and 
itorial associate. : 
TY: Eric McLuhan, ghost writer 
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DEAN: Marshall McLuhan. For his 
father. 

MARTY: Is this a scoop? 

DEAN: No. 

MARTY: People know that? 

DEAN: Well, it’s not general knowledge, 
but it’s not a big secret. He collaborated 
with his father on the last few books that 
his father did. Eric was doing a lot of 
research, some writing in the last couple 
books. Eric was teaching out of this 
creative electronics course in London. 
When he moved back to Toronto I sort of 
followed him because I wanted to continue 
studying with him and Marshall, as well 
as start to work with animation. When I 
did move to Toronto I started to work 
directly with Eric and with Marshall. The 
final book that Marshall wrote we design- 
ed and... 

MARTY: What book was that? 
DEAN: Well, it hasn’t been published. It’s 
still tied up in the estate. But when it 
comes out, it'll be a book that we helped 
design. It’s a comprehensive book on the 
laws of the media and how the principles 
of the media require creating a model for 
people to understand how any particular 
medium would work. It’s rather com- 
plicated to go into, but it was a heck of 
a design chore. 

MARTY: Do you think it will ever see 
print? 

DEAN: I'm sure it will. 

MARTY: Okay, so what’s the title to look 
for? 

DEAN: The working title was LAWS OF 
THE MEDIA. 

MARTY: Somehow, you came into the 
comic-book fandom of Toronto. How did 
that come about? 

DEAN: That’s a good question. I’m not 
sure. A lot of it had to do with the con- 
nection with Bill Paul and MEDIA FIVE 
in London. He was the big fan center for 
Ontario. He was the hub. People 
gravitated to him at that time. I remember 
knowing people like Jeffrey Morgan and 
Tom Robe. Tommy, at that time, was in- 
volved with Bakka Books. I sort of 
gravitated to that bunch. That somehow 
connected me with Ron VanLeeuwen 
who owns the Silver Snail comic shop. 
MARTY: At that time he was... 
DEAN: He was selling comics in the back 
of Bakka out of a shoebox. (Laughter.) As 
soon as he started Silver Snail, he wanted 
to start his own comic book, and he ap- 
proached me. Anyway, while still in On- 
tario fan circles, through art shows at 
Cosmicon, I met Jones and Wrightson 
and Kaluta and Bode and those people. 
MARTY: And they were the new wave? 
DEAN: Exactly. They were just coming 
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in. I got on quite well with Mike Kaluta 
and Jeff Jones. At that time I wrote a 
piece on Jeff Jones for Bill Paul. Jeff was 
so impressed that he called me and asked 
me if he could reprint it as the forward 
to his collection of IDYL. I rewrote it a 
bit and. sent it along and it was reprinted 
there and I think it was also reprinted in 
Holland, in Dutch or something, so that 
was kind of neat. That was the first time 
I saw print overseas. 

MARTY: And there was also Ken 
Steacy.., 

DEAN: I think I met him at the 
Cosmicons, as well. He was living in Ger- 
many then, commuting back and forth to 


these conventions as an Air Force brat. 
Ken migrated back to Canada and natural- 
ly collided, as it were, through Bakka in 
Toronto. We started working on other pro- 
jects. I think that’s when we got involved 
with Jim Waley and ORB magazine and 
started to write ‘‘The Sacred and the Pro- 
fane”’ series that we ended up doing for 
STAR*REACH. 

MARTY: “‘The Sacred and the Profane’’ 
was originally created for ORB? 
DEAN: It was proposed to Jim Wayley 
for ORB. Jim passed on it. He rejected 
the concept. 

MARTY: Do you recall on what 
grounds? 


You may abandon the 
EVA, Purifier. Victor 
and his aides are now 

in my custody. | would, 
suspect you of being 
the instigator of the 
mutiny, but you are 
not that innovative. 


BILL: Something about a girl looking like 
a bean? 

DEAN: No, that was a different story. I 
think he just didn’t see it as being 
mainstream enough. I think the idea of 
nuns in space...I think he liked the unusual 
aspect of that but I don’t think he liked 
the tone that I was trying to bring to it. 


MARTY: ORB was at one time one of the 
best Canadian comic books, one of the first 
of the commercial undergrounds. 
DEAN: One of the first of what we’ve 
come to call ground-level or independent 
comics. I believe it predated 
STAR*REACH. It might have been the 
first. It’s hard to tell. I can’t think of 
something that came out before it. It was 
printing sort of non-underground material. 
Basically, a black-and-white comic 
without a heavy focus on drugs or sex or 
the weird Californian stuff. 


MARTY: So ORB rejected ‘‘The Sacred 
and the Profane’’ and then it somehow 
ended up in STAR*REACH. How did that 
happen? 

DEAN: I think Miké Friedrich approach- 
ed Ken to doa story for STAR*REACH, 
which he did. I remember it being received 
rather well. Ken and I were going to bring 


“For a long time religion was taboo — 


Nonetheless, you've 
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“Sacred and Profane’ out in our own 
magazine, ANDROMEDA, but it look- 
ed like that was going to be a long time 
before it ever saw print. So we decided 
to offer the series to Mike, and Mike 
jumped on it. He bought it up right away 
and published it. 

MARTY: Where does ‘‘The Sacred and 
the Profane’’ come from? 

DEAN: ‘‘The Sacred and the Profane’’ 
came from a lot of discussions Ken and 
Thad. We wanted to do something a little 
bit more serious. We wanted to do a novel, 
except that nobody had really attempted 
a novel...something with a definite begin- 
ning and end. The focus of the story had 
more to do with character inter- 
relationships within a changing situation. 
At least, nobody that I knew had really 
attempted that. We wanted to do 
something almost soap-operaish, but 
something that still had some space to it, 
some science fiction. 

MARTY: There are no superheroes. The 
women in there don't have a lot of 
cleavage. I don’t think there was a vam- 
pire anywhere. 

DEAN: There were some monsters. And 
the habits look kind of like capes. 
MARTY: How could it be — besides the 
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now indicates that 
St. Catherines will 

remain intact for 

32 hours more. The 
lower region of the 
ship is strewn with 

corpses. The present 
count, sir, is 56. 


fact that it takes place on a spaceship -- 
how could you think that it would be 
commercial? 

DEAN: A good enough premise. I thought 
the story was good. What I mean is, we 
weren’t trying to say anything specifical- 
ly about religion or make a big statement 
about it. I think I was trying .to say 
something more about people. The story 
centers on one character who is going 
through a very traumatic period of her life. 
She‘s doubting everything she’s believed 
in all of her life. She’s come to that 
crossroads. And she’s also in a situation 
where she can’t turn back. Not only has 
she taken the vow, which is a difficult 
enough thing to undo, but she’s left the 
planet. She can’t go back. Can’t say, 
“*Well, I think I made a mistake. Maybe 
I should just go home and get married.’” 
It’s a commitment and the idea of going 
into outer space was exaggerating the 
commitment, making it even more sym- 
bolic than it might have been. T think we 
— without trying to pat myself on the back 
— I think we made the idea of religion or 
stories about religion or stories using 
religion as an element less frightening to 
the general comic-book audience. When 
it did as well as it did in STAR*REACH 
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If we do not find some 
means of evacuation 
we shall follow them 

to oblivion. The 

Mission is a total 
catastrophe, and 
that is your doing. 


Ken and I redid it for EPIC magazine and, 
generally speaking, the response was 
favorable — I think it got people used to 
the fact that religion is a theme that can 
be explored, or a situation that can be ex- 
plored, just'as any other. It’s not as 
frightening. For a long time it was taboo 
— you didn’t really go near that subject 
in comics. 

BILL: Now you have nuns that are 
basically Dirty Harry on Mars. I have a 
question. Are you, yourself, a very 
religious person? 

MARTY: | was going to get to that! I’m 
the interviewer! I was going to get to that, 
but I wanted to preface it before I said it! 
DEAN: Okay! Just wipe that last bit. 
MARTY: No, we won't do that. 
(Laughter.) Dean. 

DEAN: Yeah? 

MARTY: It’s a serious question. It’s a 
heavy question. Dean. 

DEAN: Yeah? 

MARTY: Are you yourself a very 
religious person? 

DEAN: Did you just think of that 
question? 

MARTY: No! I’ve been planning it for 
weeks! (Laughter.) 

DEAN: No, I’m not. [-like to call myself 


you didn’t really go near it in comics.” 
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a sympathetic athiest. My family is very 
religious. The McLuhans, who I’m very 
close to, are also very religious. They’re 
very Catholic. My family is Southern 
Anglican. They’re Episcopalians, as we 
call them down south. I have a lot of 
respect and a lot of love for people that 
have that kind of commitment. Even 
though I may not actually have the belief 
in the ‘‘supreme being’’ I feel very much 
at home with people that have those kinds 
of convictions. 

MARTY: So you weren't really trying to 
make any particular statement? 

DEAN: Not in promoting a religion. 
MARTY: Or degrading? 

DEAN: Or degrading. I was trying to 
respectfully say that it has value and it has 
enriched people’s lives. 

MARTY: Portray and use it as an ele- 
ment of characterization? 

DEAN: Yes, because it is central to our 
culture, whether someone like myself ac- 
cepts it or not. It’s there. 

MARTY: Now, Bill, did you want to say 
anything else? 

BILL: No. I just saw that coming and I 
wanted to make sure you asked that ques- 
tion. 

MARTY: How did it come about that 
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You've no hope of 
salvation. The silence 
of the devil condemns 
you. Forsaken by God, 
and forsaken by man, 
you'll stand in the 
inferno forever. 


“The Sacred and the Profane’’ was run 
in EPIC? 

DEAN: Ken started the ball rolling. We 
had, during the course of publishing AN- 
DOMED, three Harlan Ellison stories 
that we bought the rights to that Ken drew. 
MARTY: You adapted? 

DEAN: No. Ken did all of the adaptations, 
himself. I just handled th¥ editorial chores 
of the magazine, such as they were at that 
time. We weren’t able to publish‘the last 
of those stories. ANDROMEDA suspend- 
ed publication before it saw print. Ken was 
making overtures towards Marvel and vice 
versa, and Archie picked up the rights to 
do that story. Ken and I, in our spare time, 
had been reworking ‘‘The Sacred and the 
Profane’ with the idea of bringing it out 
as a self-financed book. We had rewrit- 
ten the script, plugged a lot of the holes. 
We were both a lot more mature as we ap- 
proached the story the second time around. 
So we had mapped out what we wanted 
to do with the story, and came up with a 
sample page from it and wrote up a story 
outline. Archie was already familiar with 
the work, in fact had praised it in print in 
EPIC in one of his articles in which he was 
covering the history of the graphic novel. 
He called ‘‘The Sacred and the Profane’’ 


“At one time 


one of the first true graphic novels in terms 
of the comic-book treatment. So Archie 
went for it. And we, rather than updating 
or rather than taking the artwork that we 
already had and tidying it up and correc- 
ting it and coloring it, we opted to do the 
whole thing from scratch again. 
MARTY: What were your roles? 
DEAN: Well, in the strictest sense I was 
writing and Ken was illustrating, but we 
cross-fertilized a lot more than that. A lot 
of the story ideas came from Ken and a 
lot of the graphic motifs came from my 
working out things, the different ap- 
proaches to typography that we used 
throughout the series. Some people may 
look at that as window dressing but I saw 
it as very central towards getting people 
to identify the nature of the story we were 
telling. 

MARTY: What did you change? 


DEAN: It’s pretty well the same with both 
editions, I would say. The only difference 
is that in the second edition we had the 
Opportunity to expand it. We had a big- 
ger budget to work with. We had more 


pages. We had the opportunity to work 
with color; not just to color the story but 
to actually use color as, you know, design 
motifs. There were other elements as well. 
Again, there was a lot of crossing. There 
were areas of the story that Ken did write 
word for word. There were areas of the 
design and graphics which were strictly 
mine. We both felt true enough to the 
statement where we could both take credit 
for the entire work. 

MARTY: There’s going to be another edi- 
tion, correct? 


DEAN: There is, at this time, a plan for 
Eclipse to collect the chapters that Marvel 
published and release them as a book. The 
only change is that we'll make corrections 
of some of the typographical errors. There 
will be a new cover, obviously, that Ken 
is going to paint. It’ll be a pretty thick 
book. The story right now runs over 100 
pages, so it’ll be one of the thicker graphic 
novels that'll come out. 

MARTY: But for the most part the art- 
work is readily identifiable as Ken Steacy. 
Not so much the artwork of Dean Motter? 
DEAN: Right. 

MARTY: What about the artwork of 
Dean Motter? Where does that fit in in 
your life right now? What are you doing 
when you're not writing comics? 
DEAN: When I’m hot writing comics I’m 
doing artwork professionally. I am a pro- 
fessional designer; and that, in fact, is pro- 
bably where it creeps ihto the comic 
books. The art direction and design of 
“The Sacred and the Profane’’ was my 
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duty. It’s easy for me to define, but I think 
it’s a little bit more difficult for the readers 
to define — what the difference between 
the art director and illustrator is. How does 
the art director’s direction affect the il- 
lustrator in what he’s illustrating? 
MARTY: How does it? 

DEAN: I don’t know. (Laughter.) No, ac- 
tually it’s absolutely central to the way the 
work is approached. 

MARTY: But Dean Motter, daytime, is 
busy doing what? 

DEAN: Designing record jackets. Design- 
ing software packages. Designing posters. 
You name it. 

MARTY: And how did all that evolve? 
DEAN: When I came to Toronto I started 
working in animation, just basically do- 
ing illustrations and backgrounds. That led 
me to illustrating childrens’ books. They 
were all educational books, usually early 
reading texts. That was a lot of fun, and 
that got me drawing more and more. It 
also gave me enough income that I could 
still concentrate on working with Ken on 
“The Sacred and the Profane.’’ The 
childrens’ books led, eventually, to work- 
ing up at CBS. 

MARTY: Well, in between there and CBS 
was a music publication — one I edited, 
coincidentally enough. 

DEAN: Yes, that’s true. Now, my mind 
is real fuzzy on that. (Laughter.) There 
was this funny little rag that was being 
published by this character who was put- 
ting on one-day conventions around town 
for comic-book and science-fiction buffs. 
CHEAP THRILLS. 

MARTY: I always liked that name. And 
somehow into CHEAP THRILLS ventured 
David Anthony Kraft doing... 

DEAN: Oh, yeah. I forgot about him. 
(Laughter. ) 

MARTY: Small world isn’t it? And how 
would you describe your life at CHEAP 
THRILLS? 

DEAN: Chaotic. A lot of pressure. I’ve 
tried to forget as much of it as possible. 
(Laughter.) But even today I hauled them 
out to show one of my assistants how this 
whole mess got started. She said, ‘‘Is that 
the same Marty Herzog?"’ I had to say, 
“Yes, I’m afraid so.’” But CHEAP 
THRILLS was a side project that came up 
once a month. It was moonlighting. I was 
still working full time during the day at 
illustrating the educational series. And 
when the editor of CHEAP THRILLS 
moved to CBS Records — 

MARTY: You, too, went to CBS Records. 
BILL: So, basically, here’s the point 
where we lie and say, ‘‘With minimal in- 
terference from his immediate superior he 
essentially controlled the very look and 
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prolific album-cover designer in Canada 


design of all of the products coming from 
CBS-Canada at the time.”” 

DEAN: What he said. (Laughter.) 
MARTY: Drop a few names here, Dean. 
DEAN: We worked on LOVERBOY. We 
worked on... 

MARTY: You don’t have to say ‘‘we.’” 
DEAN: You worked on LOVERBOY. 
(Laughter.) You worked on Billy Joel. 
Okay, I designed promotional materials, 
the posters, jackets for a lot of the 
domestic acts as well as some of the 
foreign act that CBS was handling at the 
time. 

MARTY: Name a few that people might 
recognize. 

DEAN: There was Billy Joel. There was 
Kris Kristofferson. There was Willie 
Nelson. Burton Cummings. Liona 
Boyd. Cheap Trick. Elvis Costello. It’s 
an endless list. CBS handled a lot of acts, 
as I remember. It was a daily chore to get 
all of that artwork put to bed and design- 
ed and out to the printer on time and back 
again. 

MARTY: /f someone were to walk into 
a record store in the States right now, 
name a few albums that people might see 
your name on. 

DEAN: Currently? The THUNDER 
SEVEN Triumph album. THE NYLONS. 
BILL: That LOVERBOY album is still 
out. It’s one of the finest album covers I’ve 
ever seen. 

MARTY:. What's the title on it? 
DEAN: LOVERBOY. 

MARTY: Oh, the first album. 

DEAN: It has someone smoking a 
cigarette with all this typewriting over top. 
It’s a very well known image. It’s even 
had a gum card done of it, it was so 
popular. 

MARTY: What happened after you left 
CBS? 

DEAN: I started my own studio. Within 
a few months I had several clients, in- 
cluding...well, it ended up being most of 
the major record labels — almost all of 
the major labels — and most of the in- 
dependent labels. 

MARTY::-Drop a few names. Don't be 
shy. 

DEAN: I'm just trying to think which ones 
to name. 

MARTY: CBS. 

BILL: Capitol. MCA. 

DEAN: Those would be the major ones. 
There was RCA and Warner Brothers: 
MARTY: And this was your 
bread-and-butter? 

DEAN: Still is to this day. 

BILL: At one time easily the most pro- 
lific album-cover designer in Canada, and 
perhaps still. 
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MARTY: And you received your first 
Juno nomination for what? 

DEAN: That LOVERBOY cover. 
MARTY: Okay. Now, we backtrack by 
saying that Juno is the Canadian 
equivalent of a Grammy. That was your 
first nomination and since then you've won 
Juno Awards for best album covers. 
You've been nominated every year since — 
DEAN: 1980. Won the Juno Award the 
last two years. We won the U-Know 
Award, which is the Canadian version of 
the People’s Choice. We were nominated 
for that the past two years and won it last 
year. This year we're up again for the 
Junos. 

MARTY: Okay, so you started your own 
studio. What happened? I'll say what I 
have heard: Illustrators should not mess 
with business. 


DEAN: Good rule to live by. 

BILL: And smart businessmen don’t mess 
with illustrators. (Laughter.) 

DEAN: This is my business manager and 
publicist to my right! (Laughter.) 
MARTY: Is that a very succinct way of 
putting it? 

DEAN: Yeah. You can, at a certain level, 


manage your own business. The position 
we found ourselves in was that we had ex- 
panded kind of rapidly so that my time and 
attention wasn’t easy to split up between 
business and creative. But I had to expand. 
I found I had to hire a business manager 
or another assistant, an art assistant, 
another art assistant, another art assistant, 
then a general manager, and now a per- 
sonal manager. 

MARTY: Okay, but somewhere 
Diagram...was it Diagram? 

DEAN: Diagram Studios, the initial studio 
that I formed, stopped. We transformed. 
It had to close up operation. It had a weak 
foundation. It was still being run like a 
one-man operation. At that time, there 
were three people employed there and it 
was still more work than we could han- 
dle properly. We needed a bigger com- 
pany. We needed something that had more 
a creative scope that could handle a 
broader range of graphics and packaging. 
We needed something that had a more 
stable business base. So that’s when we 
shut down Diagram and started Modern 
Imageworks, of which I am the creative 
director and Bill is the business manager. 
BILL: The chief executive officer. 
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MARTY: Great title! 

DEAN: He's the only one that uses it. 
Everyone else’ calls him the book- 
keeper.(Laughter.) Then we’ve got a 
general manager and three art assistants. 
BILL: Actually, two art assistants and one 
assistant associate designer. 

MARTY: And this studio is now the one 
that’s working on album covers and soft- 
ware packages and... 

DEAN: Advertising work. There’s a very 
strong entertainment industry bend toward 
the company. 

MARTY: That's the studio, where does 
MISTER X and Vortex Comics fit in? Did 
you notice the progression there? 
DEAN: That was amazing. So slick, Mar- 
ty, really. They fit in this little corner 
about four-feet-square right next to my 
desk. (Laughter.) Bill, just as a coin- 
cidence, happens to be the publisher of 
Vortex Comics. 

MARTY: Is there a tie here? 

BILL: Vortex Comics Inc. is an entirely 
separate entity from Modern Imageworks 
Design Ltd. 

MARTY: What is Dean Motter to Vortex? 
DEAN: I’m the hired help. 

BILL: He’s the art director. 
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MARTY: So where does Vortex fit in? 
There are a number of similar faces bet- 
ween Modern Imageworks and Vortex. 
What is the connection? Spill the beans. 
Tell the truth, guys. 

BILL: Vortex is in the right file drawer 
of my desk, Modern Imageworks is in the 
left file drawer of my desk. (Laughter. ) 
DEAN: That’s true. That’s honest. It all 
started when I started working with Bill 
on MISTER X for Vortex. Bill was not 
employed -by Modern Imageworks, or 
Diagram, but when I saw what a fantastic 
job he was doing with Vortex... 
MARTY: If he weren't sitting here would 
you really say that? 

DEAN: I wouldn’t phrase it quite that 
way. When I saw the job he was doing 
to Vortex...(Laughter.) I felt he would 
probably be the best person to head up the 
business end of my organization, which 
was still sort of shaking around. So I 
brought him in as business manager of 
Diagram Studios. So in some ways it is 
just a coincidence, but in other ways it is 
connected. 

MARTY: Do you get paid by Vortex? 
BILL: | flip him a quarter every so often. 
(Laughter.) 

DEAN: J have to buy him a case of Strohs 
but he still flips me a quarter. (Laughter.) 
MARTY: That's generous of you, Bill. 
BILL: Dean’s desk is close to mine. 
DEAN: It’s company policy at Vortex. 
(Laughter. ) 

MARTY: That's nasty. God, you're 
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mean. Okay, now — speaking of the Her- 
nandez Brothers... Who wrote that arti- 
cle in — 

DEAN: The infamous COMICS JOUR- 
NAL slam on Bill’s integrity! 
MARTY: No, I mean the one that was 
printed in MISTER X, the editiorial. 
DEAN: I write the editorials and I call "em 
as I see ‘em. 

MARTY: How come Bill’s gotten slamm- 
ed because of it? 

DEAN: That’s his job. (Laughter.) That’s 
what he gets paid for. That’s when I flip 
him the quarter. 

BILL: No, he flips me the subpoenas. 
(Laughter. ) 

MARTY: So actually it’s all your fault 
but he’s the one getting the nasty names. 
DEAN: And that’s the way it should be. 
BILL: Dean’s the star. I go to the bank. 
MARTY: And now we're letting the truth 
be known. It’s Bill Marks who’s a nice guy 
and Dean Motter is the ass. 

DEAN: That’s right. 

BILL: In fact, ‘‘Dean’s not a bad guy. 
He’s just not a great guy.'’ (Laughter.) 
DEAN: I've heard that before somewhere. 
MARTY: Where does MISTER X come 
from? 

DEAN: Too many nights out in the 
speakeasys of Toronto. That’s the more 
recent influence. The germ of the idea 
goes back to my college days, in journals, 
in the writing that I was doing back then. 
I was’ fascinated by the ideas of 
sleeplessness and somnambulism. 
MARTY: Drugs? 

DEAN: Not drugs. No. I had a drugfree 
existence in college, as strange as that 
might seem. 

MARTY: I've heard that about you. A lot 
of people that know MISTER X have 
wondered if the creator was somehow in- 
volved with drugs. What would you say to 
that? 

DEAN: I’m not sure what to say to it. 
MARTY: You don’t deny it then? 
DEAN: No, I won't deny it, but I can’t 
say that it’s a point that’s relevant to it. 
MARTY: I heard from one source, 
through my investigation inquiring about 
Dean Motter and drugs — a quote I like, 
so I want to repeat it: ‘‘The only thing that 
Dean has ever had up his nose is his 
finger.’’ (Laughter.) 

BILL: Well, I think you should read the 
editorial in MISTER X #5. 

DEAN: If I say that’s not 
true... (Laughter.) It’s like, ‘‘Are you still 
beating your wife?’’ I don’t think that’s 
worth dwelling on, but I won’t deny that 
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both personal and the experiences of 
friends and acquaintances had to do with 
my view of city life and my view of the 
more psychopathic strains that run through 
the series. 

BILL: Yes, and also, you can’t work in 
the music industry for ten years without 
seeing a lot of that go by your door, 
whether you dirty your own doorstep with 
it or not. 

DEAN: That’s right. But again, there’s 
a parallel here to ‘*The Sacred and the Pro- 
fane,¥’ because one of the things I felt, 
after Having tackled religion, was that I 
wanted\to take another taboo and tackle 
that with a little bit more sympathy than 
it’s been tackled with in the past. I’m not 
trying to do the GREEN fANTERN 
AND GREEN ARROW warning kind of 
story. I’m trying to show how it actually 
works within people’s lives and within the 
culture. 

MARTY: Is MISTER X a hero? 
DEAN: No. I'd say he will be a hero, but 
he’s not a hero now. He’s the protagonist 
at the moment. His efforts will become 
heroic because as the series progresses the 
situation will become more and more dif- 
ficult for him to live within. Even though 
he’s — while we're talking about drugs 
— he’s a drug addict, he’s a reluctant drug 
addict. He doesn’t want it. He has a 
physiological addiction to it. It’s not 
psychological. If he doesn’t get it he’ll die; 
it’s that simple. 

MARTY: What makes him tick? 
DEAN: Well, if I told you that I'd be giv- 
ing away the whole series. The mystery 
is, as you learn in issue #5, he isn’t who 
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Hernandez Bros. splash from MISTER X #1, June, 1984. Compare with Seth’s 
art from MISTER X #6, opposite. 


he seems to be — and, as you learn in issue 
#6, he isn’t that person either. (Laughter. ) 
He’s a character that has adopted several 
personae for reasons we're not quite sure 
of. 

MARTY: Could it possibly be because 
he’s had so many writers or artists? 
DEAN: I’ve never thought of it that way. 
No. It’s always been intended that he 
would be an enigmatic character whose 
background you knew very little of. 
BILL: Strangely enough, the works that 
the Hernandez Brothers did stuck very 
closely to Dean’s original ideas for the 
character. 

MARTY: Your original concept — how 


did you pass it on, and why? Okay, you 
had a vision of MISTER X. Paul Rivoche 
did something about that vision and left 
the book. Then, if I recall, there was 
another stage between Paul and the Her- 
nandez Brothers. 

DEAN: I was going to be handling it all 
by myself. I worked on the story and the 
premise for the idea for over a year before 
I approached Paul with it. 

MARTY: There were people who were 
calling MISTER X the most popular un- 
published book around. 

DEAN: That’s when I started working 
with Paul that that phrase came into ex- 
istence. Prior to that I was working on it 
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privately. I was working on several ideas 
that managed to mesh into one. I wanted 
to work with the idea of sleeplessness and 
sleep and dream states. I also wanted to 
do just a hardboiled dick story, a good 
detective story. I was fascinated with old 
silent movies and the vision they had of. 
what the 1980s would be like. These 
things managed to come together about a 
year before I started working with Paul. 
Paul and I were working very closely at 
the time and one day it just sort of click- 
ed in that we should be doing this thing 
together. He was getting more and more 
fascinated with Moebius and different 
comic artists and he looked like he really 
wanted to pursue a career for the next year 
on MISTER X. Consequently, the book 
was literally a year late coming out. But 
Paul and I refined those storylines into the 
concept that became MISTER X. Paul 
basically visualized it and helped get the 
whole thing out, but all of the notions were 
the same notions I'd been carrying around 
for years. 

MARTY: And how did you tell the Her- 
nandez Brothers of these notions? 
DEAN: Well, first of all we had a pro- 
motional campaign that was, I think, pro- 
vocative enough that it gave people a pret- 
ty good notion of what the nature of the 
series would be. We put out four posters. 
We put out a few ads. They all had very 
strong, striking visual elements. Those 
posters told the story, the combination of 
those posters. You can pretty well figure 
out what MISTER X is supposed to be 
about, or what it might be about. And then 
when the Hernandez Brothers came on 
board I sent them the story ideas for the 
first few issues. I sent them an overall 
premise of what the whole thing was 
about. Bill and Ken forwarded down most 
of Paul’s working drawings, which had 
been distilled from our activity over the 
past year. It was all there and they pretty 
well stuck to what they were given and 
added their own dimension to it. 
MARTY: Were you happy with what they 
did? 

DEAN: I was happy with what they did 
overall. There were things that I would 
have liked to have done differently, but 
that’s me. They. were making a Her- 
nandez version of MISTER X. It proved 
popular and it also set up some problems 
for me to solve when they left the series 
— as far as characterization and some 
loose ends in the storylines. And they 
opened up some avenues that I’ve now ex- 
plored in the next few scripts, which I 
think makes the series a little bit richer. 
I think they put the series on a pretty solid 
foundation. 
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acter about as mysterious as Mister X.” 


MARTY: Do you believe, like, you’ve 
pulled the direction back now? 

DEAN: Well, it didn’t really stray that far 
from what it was intended to be. They 
scripted based on the story elements I sent 
them. 

MARTY: Did you have script approval 
of anything along that line? 

DEAN: Not really. We had a sort of a 
mutual creative consultation. They were 
given a pretty free reign. But they knew, 
as well as Bill — as well as anybody — 
that it wouldn’t be in their interest to stray 
too far from what had been promoted for 
a whole year to the public... 

MARTY: Did you have any say in choos- 
ing the Hernandez Brothers? 

DEAN: I had approval on it. I think it was 
Ken’s idea, if I remember right. I was in 
Jamaica at the time and I spoke to Bill and 
Ken on the phone. It had just hit them that 
since Paul had left the book and that I'd 
gone to Jamaica to, basically, have enough 
of a holiday so that I could come back in 
fresh and do the book myself; I was be- 
ing overly optimistic and I think Bill was 
going for whatever was going to be 
healthy for the book — I think he realiz- 
ed, quite rightly, that it would probably 
be too taxing and the book would probably 
be late again, anyway, if I was to do it 
myself. It takes a lot of time to do that 
book, and dividing up the time between 
my professional career and that, there just 
wouldn’t be enough hours in the day. I'd 
have to be MISTER X to do it. 


MARTY: But from a third point of view, 
then, what are you? 
DEAN: The creator and the designer. 
MARTY: But you're saying here that the 
Hernandez Brothers did what they did and 
you lived with it. How do you feel about 
this being your creation and yet it was 
given away? 
DEAN: Well, given away is... 
MARTY: | mean, to give away your son! 
DEAN: Believe me, that’s... 
MARTY: Ugly, bald-headed old man that 
he is! (Laughter.) 
DEAN: Believe me, that’s the way I felt 
at first. That was my first reaction. But, 
on the other hand, the survival of that 
'son’’ is more important than his prox- 
imity. And again, they didn’t stray that far 
from what I gave them. He didn’t become 
something other than what he was intended 
to become. So yes, it did leave my direct 
control for awhile, but what they ended 
up doing with those four issues was 
basically what we'd set out to do anyway. 
So, you know, I didn’t actively have to 
approve the script. 
MARTY: What are you now? 


SOM 
q@ ¢ 


DEAN: Now? I’m doing the covers. I 
design interior graphics for the book. I 
write the script. Art director would be a 
good term. 

MARTY: Who is the artist? 

DEAN: The current artist, as of issue #6, 
is a fellow named Seth. That’s all I know 
about him. He’s a character about as 
mysterious as MISTER X that Billy 
brought into the studio one afternoon. But 
he has a genuine love for the premise and 
the book and the character. I provide him 
with a script and he brings back the pen- 
cils and I tell him what I don’t like about 
them and what I do like. Before he even 
pencils those pages, though, we sit down 
and we map. I go through each scene with 
him and I tell him what I want to see. It’s 
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almost like directing a motion picture. 
MARTY: Do you give him a tight script 
or do you give him rough plots? 
DEAN: I give him a tight, line-for-line 
script. In fact, it’s broken down by pages. 
He follows that. 

MARTY: As an artist, do you have trou- 
ble translating your visual images into 
words? 

DEAN: No. I've dabbled in writing over 
the years. Writing “‘The Sacred and the 
Profane’’ was very similar:*I’d write a 
script. Ken would do the pencils. We’d 
write final dialogue. We did kind of the 
“Marvel style.’’ I would discuss with Ken 
what I did or didn’t like about the artwork 
and the changes would be made if they 
were mutually agreed upon. 


ON SALE IN DECEMBER: 


Harrier Publishing, 33 Chester Road, Northwood, Middx. HAG 1BG, England 
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MARTY: / guess you trust your artist. 
DEAN: Yeah. And in the case of issues 
#5 and #6 of MISTER X the scripts were 
adhered to, you know, page by page. It’s 
not like I’m trying to be gruppenfuhrer. 
In the script I give him directions and then 
when I see the final pencils we make ad- 
justments that I want to see. Then it’s turn- 
ed over to the inker and I’ll have a similar 
discussion with the inker. 

MARTY: Why aren't you inking? 
DEAN: Again, it’s a time problem. To ink 
that many pages, the day would be strain- 
ed. Our ambition is to get the thing out. 
MARTY: Who's the inker? 

DEAN: A fellow named William Dia- 
mond. He auditioned a few pages for us 
and they were first class. Originally, I was 
going to ink issue #6 myself, to insure that 
my art direction and everything I was con- 
cerned about made it to the printed page. 
But I was so pleased with his work. He 
has his own ideas and his own vision for 
the book, too, so it’s an enjoyable rela- 
tionship all the way around. 

MARTY: /f we can look at this from an 
omnipotent point of view, why doesn’t 
Dean Motter want to draw it? 


DEAN: Time. I DO want to draw it, to 
be honest, and every time I’ve made the 
effort or the overture to do it, it’s been, 
I think by Bill’s wisdom, it’s been pulled 
away. 

MARTY: “‘Bill’s wisdom. ”’ Is there some 
kind of a psychological block that keeps 
you from... 

BILL: There’s Bill about three feet away 
from Dean’s desk, going, ‘‘Dean, isn’t 
that software package at the separators 
yet!” 

DEAN: That’s right! Believe me, it’s 
time. In issue #5 I did a lot of the inking 
myself, and a lot of the coloring myself, 
because it was left in an unfinished state 
when Klaus and Ty went off on their 
respective vacations. I will be drawing and 
writing and inking on one or two of the 
“Tales From Somnopolis’’back-up 
feature. There is a mini-series planned, a 
spin-off mini-series from MISTER X, that 
I'll be writing, drawing, inking myself. 
But again, they’re finite projects that I can 
attach a certain amount of time to. 
MISTER X is an on-going series that re- 
quires so much time to produce — the art- 
work, let alone the covers, the 
designwork, the scripts and everything 
else. It can’t be a one-man operation. 


MARTY: I'll accept that, but I personally 
believe... . 

DEAN: You think there’s a block? 
MARTY: Yeah. If it were my creation I 
wouldn’t want to hand it over. Maybe 


that’s my point of view, my own interpreta- 
tion or feelings. 

DEAN: I think the difference is that I’ve 
been working professionally in the com- 
mercial field long enough to know that any 
project that needs scheduling and has to 
be commercially successful is the result 
of the efforts of a lot of people. A one- 
man show ultimately ends up being as 
strong or as weak as the respective 
strengths or weaknesses of that one man. 
BILL: I might inject, as well, that Dean’s 
role, both working for Vortex and work- 
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ing for Modern Imageworks as an art 
director, sort of signifies exactly how he 
controls the overall vision of MISTER X. 
He’s a tremendous illustrator. Dean can 
do a marvelous job of illustrating, as he 
does with all of those album covers he 
does so well. But he couldn't do all those 
album covers if he had to do the illustra- 
tion on every one of them. 

MARTY: But I really think that an effort 
should be made for Dean Motter, the il- 
lustrator, to show himself. 

DEAN: Well, as I say, starting with issue 
#4 the covers are my illustrations. 
BILL: Though we might point out that 
there are some guest covers coming up. 
MARTY: I'd heard those rumors. You 
want to drop a few names right now? 
BILL: Well, the only one we could of- 
ficially drop is that Howard Chaykin has 
formally agreed to do a MISTER X cover. 
We’re scheduling it for issue #8. 
DEAN: There’s a local artist, the one that 
I worked with last year to do the NYLONS. 
cover that won the Juno Award. He’s also 
agreed to do a cover, which will probably 
be issue #10. Alternating covers will be 
done by guest artists and the other ones 
by myself. So my vision of MISTER X 
is getting out there. The T-shirt illustra- 
tion is mine. And I spend a lot of time on 
the book. We spend a lot of time during 
any given week on the look of the book 
and on the look of MISTER X. 


One of Dean’s unused cover concepts for 
MISTER X, pencilled by Dean and ink- 
ed by the late Klaus Schonefeld. 
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MARTY: These are just spot illustrations. 
Comics readers out there still can’t iden- 
tify a Dean Motter illustration. 

DEAN: True, but the first thing any reader 
sees when he picks up a MISTER X is a 
Dean Motter illustration — it’s right on 
the cover. 

MARTY: Okay. We should talk about the 
future of MISTER X here. 

BILL: There’s the T-shirts. 

DEAN: There’s the buttons. There’s the 
posters. 

BILL: We've recently licensed the 
Swedish rights to MISTER X. 
MARTY: Could you envision MISTER X 
in another visual medium, let’s say 
something with motion... 

BILL: Like maybe those 3-D GAF 
Viewmaster slides? (Sly Laughter.) 
MARTY: Come on! Drop the... 
DEAN: There are currently negotiations 
for the film rights to MISTER X. 
BILL: But that’s so far into the future. 
I mean, for every ten films that get op- 
tioned only one gets made. MISTER X has 
not yet even been optioned. We have turn- 
ed down two offers for options already. 
DEAN: We want the right people to make 
the film. 

MARTY: How would you describe the 
right people? 

DEAN: It has to be somebody that 
understands the book. The story isn’t a 
science-fiction story, although it looks like 
one. It could be misconstrued as one. So- 
meone who’s at home with putting 
together the kind of project that’s real but 
not real. In other words, it’s set in a fic- 


“We've turned down 2 film options already. 


titious city of a fictitious time and it doesn’t 
have to be justified. 

MARTY: If there were a movie made of 
it, would it fit into any genre or is it go- 
ing to be something totally new? 
DEAN: One person suggested a musical. 
(Laughter. ) 

BILL: Quite seriously, one of the people 
we had serious negotiations with suggested 
a musical. 

DEAN: Yeah, we were gonna get Gene 
Kelly and Olivia Newton-John. She was 
going to play Mercedes and Gene Kelly 
was going to be MISTER X. 

MARTY: Where would it fit? It’s obvious- 
ly not a teenage-get-into-her-pants movie. 
BILL: It’s somewhere between THE 
CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI and 
REPO MAN. 

DEAN: Yeah. It has to have a very strong 
style to it. It would have to be made by 
a director or a producer who has a style, 
a visual style, that is more than just their 
lighting or their special effects. 

BILL: You see such films as DIVA — 
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that’s another good example — a film that 
has the same sort of style that you’re go- 
ing to see in a MISTER X movie. But 
what genre would you call DIVA? 
DEAN: Or THE FOURTH MAN? 
BILL: Or BUCKAROO BONZAI? 
DEAN: There are films out there that are 
made with the style and vision and com- 
mitment to quality, but they’re not easily 
pigeonholed. 
MARTY: J think I’ve run my course, 
unless there’s something else that you 
wanted to say. 
DEAN: It’s a dirty job, but someone’s got- 
ta do it. 
MARTY: Yeah, it’s a tough life. 
BILL: Meanwhile, it’s just endless nights 
of wild parties. (Laughter.) 
DEAN: Gosh, I hope I get rich off this 
movie deal. 

Join us next issue when Dean tags along 
as Marty turns his mike on Bill to get the 
full story on Vortex Comics. Consider 
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INDIGNATION & ANGER 
STIRRED SO EASILY 


Dear David: 

“‘Elitism: leadership or rule by an elite; 
also: advocacy of such elitism.’’ 

“Elite: the choice part; also: a superior 
group.”’ (Definitions courtesy The 
Merriam-Webster Dictionary.) 

Once again, Gary Groth and THE 
COMICS JOURNAL have been impaled 
on the dreaded stake of elitism; once 
again, someone should point out just what 
a very blunt stake this is. 

Ihave read THE COMICS JOURNAL 
at its most vitriolic, but nowhere have I 
ever seen it seriously suggested (except in 
Fiore’s dragon-rating: ‘‘Forget the old 
lady, run over the artist and writer!”’) that 
the creation of comics should be left to any 
elite, as Merriam-Webster defines it. 

Ihave seen a lot of criticism, complaint 
and frequent anger voiced at the will- 
ingness of too many soi-disant profes- 
sionals to do work below the level they 
are obviously capable of, to accept 
business practices hostile to the produc- 
tion of good work and to condone repug- 
nant ethical conduct on the basis that some 
companies are big enough to get away with 
it, but elitism? Would an elitist publish 
reviews in the JOURNAL and AMAZ- 
ING HEROES panning his own house’s 
titles? Would an elitist allow the publica- 
tion of favorable reviews of titles and 
genres he rails against in his editorial col- 
umns? Can you imagine seeing the like in 
MARVEL AGE? 

To demand a comic artist or writer’s 
best effort is not elitism, anymore than it 
is to-demand it of artists in any medium 
or workers in any craft or industry. 
George S. Patton, hardly anyone’s model 
of a languid aesthete, once said, ‘‘To see 
a mistake and not correct it is to set anew 
and lower standard.’’ He was talking 
about soldiering, but it applies to any 
aspect of life. 

Oddly enough, there are a lot of elitists 
in comics. Anyone who describes himself 
first and foremost as just a ‘‘company 
man,”’ or who implements creative deci- 
sions based on licensing consideration, 
rather than the demands of the material, 
or who denies the value of criticism in a 
medium with the banal, ‘‘after all, who’s 
to say what’s good and what isn’t?”’ (I am, 
Groth is, you are, they are, we all are, 
if we give a damn about what we’re do- 


ing), or who can accept Marvel’s 
withholding Jack Kirby’s artwork without 
speaking out, or who churns out another 
mutant team book or TEENAGE MU- 
TANT NINJA TURTLES spin-off 
because that’s what’s selling, is admitting 
there’s a class of his betters out there 
because of his or her own self-proclaimed 
exclusion from that class. I’ve never heard 
Groth claim that he had all the answers 
(although he’s often claimed that no one 
else is looking as hard) — but I’ve seen 
plenty of others in the field, in these pages 
and elsewhere, admit they’re not even in- 
terested in asking the questions, and bit- 
ching when anyone else does. 

Lastly, David, you can only have 
chafing when there’s something sensitive 
there to chafe. I don’t see why any pro- 
fessional doing the best job he or she 
knows how to do, and knowing it, is go- 
ing to have any problems with the JOUR- 
NAL’S attitudes. Judging by the indigna- 
tion and anger Groth is able to stir up so 
easily, though, there are a lot of people 
out there who lack that assurance, and in 
an industry where such an overwhelming 
proportion of the product is churned out 
to cash in on a formula that worked last 
time, where Green Lantern’s origin story 
can be warmed up and retitled STAR 
BRAND and proclaimed as a New 
Universe, where artists sit in silence as the 
work they are supposed to be proud of is 
flexographically blurred onto overpriced 
toilet paper, there is a desperate need for 
Groth and every other fool-killer we can 
find, with the heaviest clubs they can 
CaEEY Richard S$. McEnroe 

26 Nantucket Place 
Scarsdale, NY 10583 


My ‘chafing of elitist diaper rash”’ com- 
ment in the Denny O'Neill interview in #35 
seems to have struck a nerve. 

— Dwight Jon Zimmerman 


TEPID, NON-PARTISAN PUFFERY 


Dear Dave, 

I can appreciate the need you have to 
advertise your products, but do you real- 
ly need to do it on the cover of COMICS 
INTERVIEW? ‘“‘B&W blockbuster is hot 
and getting hotter!’’ Is that what this 
magazine is coming down to. Puffery? Or 
have you finally abandoned the pretense 
that COMICS INTERVIEW is something 
more than a tepid, non-partisan version of 
MARVEL AGE? And while we’re on the 
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subject of the crasser things you’ve done, 
Dave, how about that strip you did a cou- 
ple issues back, where you told the reader 
that issue could be worth $100? You were 
obviously trying to fool people into believ- 
ing there was some sort of contest going 
on in the magazine (though no doubt you 
will innocently try to deny it, but why else 
run that kind of topcopy?), and when we 
open the issue, we learn that — yes! — 
in several thousand years, it could, 
possibly maybe, perhaps, if we and 
generations of our offspring are lucky, 
very very lucky, be worth $100. A cheap 
shot, Dave, and like the X-traterrestrial 
headline (and is spelling extraterrestrial X- 
etc. nothing more than a cheap way of try- 
ing to horn in on the X-Men phenomena?) 
unworthy of you. 

By the way, should you or Dwight Zim- 
merman ever decide to turn your hands 
to writing, please keep in mind that 
“‘dynamicism”’ isn’t a word. 

George Ross 
1879 E. Orange Grove 
Pasadena, CA 91104 


Is it safe to come out yet? 

Actually, George, the ‘‘hot and hotter’’ 
headline was fact, not puffery — it out- 
sold several of Marvel’s Epic Comics and 
a great many other independents — and 
rather than be ashamed, I’m proud to be 
abl to feature one of my own publications 

cover for the very first time ever 
in three and a half years (35 issues)! 

As for the ‘‘worth $100’’ banner — 
since I wrote that editoryal, there has 
already been a prs oe in sales 
of b&w limited edition ‘‘collectibles”’ this 
past summer, as more and more fans come 
to the same conclusion I did. I stand by 
my Statements. 

Finally, George, you may rest assured 
that, come what may, I have absolutely no 
intention of ever turning my hand to 
writing! — DAK 


A VICIOUS BASTARD 


Dear Dave: 

Re: the Archie Goodwin interview in 
#36. As I’ve explained at a few conven- 
tions, casting Archie as the little 
spokesman for the giant stone Thrunk in 
CEREBUS #82 was the only story idea 
Gerhard has come up with in two years 
of drawing backgrounds. As someone 
once said ‘‘Anything done for the first 
time unleashes a demon.’’ I didn’t con- 
sider the Shooter/Goodwin allegory ’til 
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gins of COMICO. Cover by Wendy Pini. 


9-85.00 GorssiZE_ Issue 
UU walt Simonson, the man 
and his art — grand master Joe Kubert 
gabs — A walk down memory lane with 
comics giant Gardner Fox — much, 
much morel! THOR cover by Simonson. 


BACK ISSUES 


MILLER'S RONIN Niiiviod 


Miller raps about RONIN 
#253,00 = Mark Evanier shares 
secrets of Kirby's NEW GODS — Steve 
Gerber asks Will Meugniot about DNA- 
GENTS — Gene Simmons of KISS on 
comics — more! Cover by Frank Miller. 


toon JLA-AVENGERS! 


George Perez & Roy 

Thomas tell all about 
JLA/AVENGERS feud — inside ELF- 
QUEST, part 2 — Berke Breathed blabs 
about BLOOM COUNTY — more! Awe- 
some cover by Perez! 


tow AZTEC ACE "orci 


#10-83,00 DovaMoeneh on is SF 

UU series — from Starlin to 
STAR WARS, a wacky interview with 
Steve Leialoha — Christy Marx on wom- 
en, sex and RED SONJA — more! ACE 
cover by Hernandez & Yeates. 


int RELLRAVEN Naive, 
= conses —~3 


#3.83,00 Bon, McGregor & Craig 
UU Russell on KILLRAVEN — 
Origins of NEW TEEN TITANS told by 
Marv Wolfman — Howard Chaykin on 
AMERICAN FLAGG — French comics by 
Neal Adams — Cover by Russell. 


Artist Tod Smith — inker 
#7-83.00 ‘wike ‘Decario, too — 
D'ARC TANGENT — TV star Robert 
Culp talks about comics — Marvel artist 
Jack Abel OMEGA MEN cover by Smith 
& DeCarlo! 


#11-$3,00 John Romita, Jr. talks 

UU about Marvel from IRON 
MAN to X-MEN — Doug Moench (part 
two) on his stormy career and the state 
of comics — inside Pacific Comics — 
more! X-MEN cover by Romital 


#4-$3,00 Starlin jspeaks, about 
A WARLOCK, CAPTAIN 
MARVEL & DREADSTAR — C's Dick 
Giordano, part 1 — from Foster to 
Frazetta, the last Roy G. Krenkel inter- 
view — Cover by Starlin. 


#8-$3.00 Mike Baron and Steve 
. Grant discuss NEXUS, 
WHISPER and BADGER — Bill Griffith 
talks about ZIPPY THE PINHEAD — 
Richard Burton on British comics — plus 
more! Cover by Steve Rude. 


DC artist Jose Luis 
#12-83,00 Garcia Lopez (TEEN 
TITANS, ATARI FORCE) — EC artistJack 
Davis — TV's Mr. Rogers — star scrip- 
ter Alan Moore talks about superheroes 
— Louise Simonson — more! 


CONAN Ut. 


Gerry Conway & Roy 
#13-$3.00 thomas sound off on 
scripting movies (Conan, Fire & Ice) and 
comics — a two-fisted talk with outspoken 
artist Ernie Colon — porn star Kelly 
Nichols — Don Rosa — more! 


THE ELEMENTALS! 
#17-83,00 creator Bill Willingham 
talks about this super-group! Jerry Gran- 
denetti his years with Will Eisner! — 
Golden Age great Gaylord DuBois. 
Cover by Bill Willingham 


SHATTER was created 
#21-43,00 competely on computer 
— artist Michael Saenz telis how you can 
do computer comics! Kelley Jones — on 
Marvel's MICRONAUTS! Rick Hoberg 
about drawing THE BATMAN! 


BACK ISSUES 


Jim Shooter talks about 
#14-83.00 secret wars! Gary 
Groth of COMICS JOURNAL! Scripter 
Steve Englehart sounds off on SILVER 
SURFER and other surprises! SECRET 
WARS cover by Mike Zeck! 


ZOT! —_writer/artist 
#18-83.00 scott mecioua! A rap 
with original CAPTAIN MARVEL writer & 
Golden Age great Rod Reed — HEAVY 
METAL artist Arthur Suydam — Marvel's 
Carol Kalish! 


ee FRED vie 
‘Senace THE MARVEL UNIVERSE? ¢ 


$ Marvel Destroys the 
#22-$3.00 Frea Hembeck 
Universe. . .er. . .something like that — 
talks about 
rated British 
writer Ramsey Campbell on comics! 


#15-$3,00 Co-creators John Os- 
UY trander & Tim Truman 
on GRIMJACK! VOID INDIGO artist Val 
Mayerik! Richard Pini & Colleen Doran 
on A DISTANT SOIL! Great cover by 
Truman! 


British artist Brian Bol- 
#19-3.00 fan oceaks tho stance 
about the secret BATMAN’, VERSUS 
JUDGE DREDD project he 


The MYTH-ADVENTURES 
#23-$3.00 oF ‘tan favorite Phil 
Foglio! Artist Neil Vokes of Comico’s 
ROBOTECH/MACROSS — inside story 
of Japanese comics, American style. Plus 
a conversation with Cat Yronwode! 


AI yp pees | 
Order any 2 for $5 — or any 5 for $10. 


PHEE COMIC PREVIEW: SOUTHERN KRIGHTS! 


as 


THE LEGION OF 
#16-53.00 super Heroes! writer 
— and DC Vice President — Paul Levitz, 
and artist Dan Jurgens — DOOM 
PATROL creator & original X-MEN writer 
Arnold Drake rattles skeletons at DC! 


AMBUSH BUG 
#20-$3.00 atumnus Keith citfen 
and X-MEN artist Dave Cockrum — pub- 
lisher Dave Singer about the 
T.H.U.N.D.E.R. AGENTS — news of the 
NIGHTCRAWLER mini-series 


Tar seen S100. = 


ine) 


Sal Buscema breaks 
#24-93,00 nis tong sence to tak all 
about the early days at Marvel — Writer 
‘Max Collins and artist Terry Beatty talk 
about MS, TREE! DC's Karen Berger on 
SWAMP THING. T.M. Maple, too, 


Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd. 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 


New York 10001 
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LETTERS 
much later. Needless to say I have nothing 
but the greatest respect for Archie and in 


no’ way intended anything but a little 
» ‘hello’? to one of my favorite New 
Yorkers. 


Gerhard, on the other hand, is a vicious 
bastard and probably knew what he was 
doing all along. 


SIMONSON & 
McGREGOR 


7 Dave Sim 

Aardvark One International 
Box 1674, Station ‘*C’’ 
Kitchener, Ontario N2G 4R2 


WESTFIELD A GODSEND 


Dear DAK — 

It’s been a while since I’ve written 
you concerning COMICS INTERVIEW. 
That doesn’t mean I've stopped buying 
and reading. I'll try to do better in the 
future, I promise. 

; vs Up until a few years ago, there 

A shotgun blast of fiery, explosive | were no places in Toronto selling comics 
fiction by DON McGREGOR — fea-| at a discount. Luckily, now, several do. 
turing Dragonflame, a savage ghetto! The one I deal with (Red Nails) works out 
guerilla dealing out brutal justice to those | of his house, offering a whopping 30% off 
beyond the reach of the law! Trade paper- everything if you pay one month in ad- 
back with 7 sensational b & w PAUL] ance, Buying 40-50 comics a month, plus 


GULACY illustrations. graphic novels, that adds up to a pretty 


$ 7 0 0 hefty savings. I’ve often thought about 
e 


giving a subscription service a try, like the 
plus $1.00 postage 


one Sherill and Bruce Ayres run in 
Madison, Wisconsin — especially before 
. CRA 


aro 

An erotically explicit science-fiction 
odyssey by DON McGREGOR. Starring 
one of the most remarkable heroines in 
SF. Killraven was never like this! Bonus: 
a back-up feature on DETECTIVES, 
INC. With artwork by MARSHALL 
ROGERS. Trade paperback with full- 
color cover painting by WALT SIMON- 


$10.00 


postpaid 


TIM KIRK 


I found my present supplier last January. 
When you take into account the 40% ex- 
change rate, the vagaries of the post of- 
fice, postal expense and delays in receiv- 
ing the books, it wouldn’t be a smart 
economical move. Still, for those living 
in the U.S.A., deprived of a decent com- 
ics shop, Westfield seems like a godsend. 

Finally, Dave when are you going 
to update your back issue ad? It goes up 
to #24 and, damn it, I’m missing the 
fabulous BATMAN ish, #31. It would 
make me very happy if you can let me 
know how much this little number will set 
me back. 


Gary Kimber 
2100 Bathurst Street, Apt. 101 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada MSN 2P2 


a F € It would make me very happy to 

Five science fiction and fantasy stories | pave 431 available for back issue orders 
by JACK LONDON. Clothbound hard- | — put it sold out before shipping from the 
cover with 5 b & w interior illustrations printer, and I’ve heard rumors of copies 
and full-color fold-out drawing, plus title | being offered for $10. and over! Guess my 
and contents page designs, many interior | editorial in COMICS INTERVIEW #24 
designs,experimental end paper art and | about this magazine and others like it be- 
color dustjacket design by Killraven and ing true collectors’ items is coming to pass 


15 witty and whimsical fantasies by 
L. FRANK BAUM, author of the wonder- 
ful Wizard of Oz stories. Clothbound 
hardcover with b & w illustrations and 
dust jacket drawing by Hugo-Award 
winning SF artist TIM KIRK. 


Elric artist P,. CRAIG RUSSELL. quicker than I expected. 


It’s good to hear from you again, 
$8.50 


Gary — I was wondering if you were still 
plus $1.00 postage out there, but I should have known that 
— short of death or dismemberment — no 
FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. one would willingly give up COMICS 
ite 301 234 Fifth Avenue INTERVIEW! _ DAK 

New York, NY 10001 “i 


$8.50 


plus $1.00 postage 


FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. 
Suite 301 234 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10001 


NEXT ISSUE: Yow! Banzai BOB BURDEN — creator of the ‘‘7th most popular’ comic, 
FLAMING CARROT — cuts loose about life, love and, of course, Communists! Vortex 
Comics publisher BILL MARKS converses on the pleasure of crushing the spirits of 
artists everywhere! Plus more — including the conclusion of the ultimate J. MARC 
DeMATTEIS interview — all in COMICS INTERVIEW #40. 


Ee 


CHECK OUT ALL THE EXPLOSIVE MARVEL 
COMICS AVAILABLE, BUT DO IT WITH 
THE BEST... 

GEPPI’S SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE. 


FIND OUT WHY WE'RE THE BEST. 
ORDER A GEPPI'S SUBSCRIPTION 
SAMPLER AND YOU'LL GET 
A $10.00 RETAIL VALUE ALL FOR 
A MERE $2005 


GEPPI’S SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


1720 BELMONT AVENUE BAY C « BALTIMORE, MD 21207 


©1986 HASBRO. INC 


TRANSFORMERS. 


ARISTOCRATIC 


TRATERRESTRIAL 


TINAE-TFRAVELING 


THIEVES. 


A Vogel @ Propst e Kraft Production 


DON’T MISS OUT ON THIS HOT NEW SERIES 
FROM THE SOUTHERN KNIGHTS TEAm! 


those two lovable thieves from beyond the stars 
are back in their HOT NEW SERIES 


oe FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. @ 234 FIFTH AVE. @ SUITE 301 © NEW YORK, NY 10001 


